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© Keystone View Co., Inc. 
Ty “ y ‘ rr . a Ty ” 
“LONG LIVE THE KING! 
Those who saw Jackie Coogan in that charming motion picture will realize 
now that it was not an impossible story, since it has been duplicated in the 
story of the little boy who by the death of his grandfather, King Ferdinand, 
and the abdication of his father, Prince Carol, wears upon his six-year-old 
head the crown of Roumania. 
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Salesmen of Knowledge 


By GLENN FRANK 


This month the President is happy to present this remarkable 
statement by Glenn Frank, President of the University of Michi- 
gan, who here defines what we believe to be a great function of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and of its 
official publication, the Child Welfare Magazine. 


HE future of America is in the hands of two men—the investigator and the 
interpreter. 


We shall never lack for the administrator, the third man needed to complete 
this trinity of social servants. 
And we have an ample supply of investigators, but there is a shortage of read- 
able and responsible interpreters, men who can effectively play mediator between 
specialist and layman. 


The practical value of every social invention or material discovery depends upon 
its being adequately interpreted to the masses. 


Science owes its effective ministry as much to the interpretative mind as to the 
creative mind. 

The knowledge of mankind is advanced by the investigator, but the investigator 
is not always the best interpreter of his discoveries. 

Rarely, in fact, do the 


genius for exploration and the genius for exposition meet 
in the same mind. 


Many Negro mammies of the South can make a strawberry shortcake that would 
tempt the appetite of the gods, but they might cut sOrry figures as domestic science 
lecturers. 

The interpreter stands between the layman, whose knowledge of all things is in- 
definite, and the investigator whose knowledge of one thing is authoritative. 

The investigator advances knowledge. 

The interpreter advances progress. 


History affords abundant evidence that civilization has advanced in direct ratio 
to the efficiency with which the thought of the thinkers has been translated into the 
language of the workers. 

Democracy of politics depends upon democracy of thought. 


“When the interval between intellectual classes and the practical classes is too 
great,” says Buckle, “the former will possess no influence, the latter will reap no 
benefit.” 

A dozen fields of thought are to-day congested with knowledge that the physical 
and social sciences have unearthed, and the whole tone and temper of American life 
can be lifted by putting this knowledge into general circulation. 

But where are the interpreters with the training and the willingness to think 
their way through this knowledge and translate it into the language of the street? 


I raise the recruiting trumpet for the interpreters. 
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The First Grade of the Garland School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


1927 REGISTRATIONS TO AuGusT 1. 





Two thousand and ninety associations are now actively engaged in carrying 
through the requirements of the 1927 Campaign. The forty-four states listed below 


show how widespread are the interest and activity. 


Total registrations of 2125 Associations in forty-four states. 
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Vocational Effectiveness 


BY DR. EDWIN A. LEE 


President, National Vocational Education Association 


PART I 


T is my privilege to address you this 

evening upon the topic, ‘Vocational 

Effectiveness.” So important do I 
consider this occasion, so vital seems the 
influence which you wield, so significant do 
I feel the import to be of the topic to which 
I have been assigned that I have approached 
the problem in the spirit of one who 
preaches a gospel. Indeed, so thoroughly do 
I believe what I am about to say to you that 
I find myself filled with the zeal of the 
missionary whenever | speak on any phase 
of vocational education. Accordingly, | 
have prepared a sermon on vocational effec- 
tiveness. I have a scripture reading from 
which I have selected a text, and I shall 
close with a prayer. 

The lesson is from the old book of 
Ecclesiasticus, found in the Apocryphal 
books of the Bible, the 38th chapter the 
24th to the 33d verses: 


“So is every artificer and workmaster, that 
passeth his time by night as by day; they that 
cut gravings of signets, and his diligence is to 
make great variety; he will set his heart to 
preserve likeness in his portraiture, and will be 
wakeful to finish his work. So is the smith 
sitting by the anvil, and considering the un- 
wrought iron; the vapour of the fire will waste 
his flesh, and in the heat of the furnace will he 
wrestle with his work; the noise of the hammer 
will be ever in his ear, and his eyes are upon 
the pattern of the vessel; he will set his heart 
upon perfecting his works, and he will be 
wakeful to adorn them perfectly. 

“So is the potter sitting at his work, and 
turning the wheel about with his feet, who is 
always anxiously set at his work, and all his 
handywork is by number; he will fashion the 
clay with his: arm, and will bend its strength 
in front of his feet; he will apply his heart to 
finishing the glazing, and he will be wakeful 
to make clean the furnace. All these put their 
trust in their hands; and each becometh wise 
in his own work. Without these shall not a 
city be inhabited, and men shall not sojourn 
nor walk up and down therein. They shall not 
be sought for in the council of the people, and 
in the assembly they shall not mount on high; 





they shall not sit on the seat of the judge, and 
they shall not understand the covenant of judg- 
ment; neither shall they declare instruction and 
judgment, and where parables are they shall 
not be found. But they will maintain the fabric 
of the world; and in the handywork of their 
craft is their prayer.” 

The text is, “Without these shall not a 
city be inhabited, and men shall not sojourn 
nor walk up and down therein. . . . But 
they will maintain the fabric of the world.” 


THESE ARE THE FACTS I WOULD HAVE 
YOU KNOW 

HERE is no idle class in America. 

Every child expects, just as he expects 
the onset of maturity, that he will at the 
proper time enter upon the serious busi- 
ness of earning a livelihood. To the aver- 
age American, life without vocation is*a 
non-existent idea. Every man expects to 
carry his own economic weight—any other 
thought is repugnant. Your boy and my 
boy are constantly raising the question of 
life-work—what shall I be when I grow 
up? It is a fact which has a most signifi- 
cant bearing upon current American civili- 
zation. Our national prosperity, our eco- 
nomic world leadership are to be traced 
primarily to the fact that we are a nation 
of men and women who work. 

A second fact I would emphasize. Men 
and women in America may work—with 
certain limitations, of course—at any voca- 
tion they choose to follow. There are no 
rigid caste lines, there are no social bar- 
riers which compel a child to follow in the 
footsteps of his forbears. Given energy, 
sufficient intelligence, and the opportunity 
for training, and there is no calling into 
which a man may not enter if he truly de- 
sires to do so. Here again is the genius 
of our national industrial life—there is no 
limit to which a child may not aspire, there 


Address delivered at the Thirty-First Annual Convention, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


Oakland, California, May 24, 1927. 
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is no height he may (== 


not reach if he will but 
choose carefully and 
build wisely. 

Men and women are 
not the only ones who 
work. Youth works in 
this land of ours. It is 
estimated that 90 per 
cent of all the pupils 
enrolled in our public 
schools enter upon some 
kind of employment be- 
fore the age of eighteen. 


America. 





THESE ARE THE FACTS I 
WOULD HAVE YOU KNOW. 


There is no idle class in 
Men and women 
choose their lifework. Youth in 
astounding numbers work in 
this land. Our secondary schools, 
until recent years, 
nothing to prepare youth for 
work. Apprenticeship of other 
years no longer exists. 
actually beginning to solve the 
problem of training for voca- 
tional effectiveness. 





= ful and skillful pro- 
gram of education fin- 
ally succeeded (1917) 
in having placed upon 
the national statute 
books the Smith- 
Hughes law for voca- 
tional education. In 
the years which have 
elapsed, the total ex- 
penditures in the 
United States for voca- 
tional education have 
increased from 


have done 


We are 








Many of us believe the 

estimate to be too low. Whether it be 90 
per cent or 95 per cent, the fact that nine 
out of every ten children have entered upon 
a work-life before late adolescence has be- 
gun constitutes the overwhelmingly press- 
ing challenge to public education today. 

For until recent years there has been in 
this nation no organized effort or program 
looking toward the training of men and 
women for vocational effectiveness. Our 
high schools, largely because of tradition, 
have been content to serve as college pre- 
paratory schools, apparently oblivious to the 
fact that only a small proportion of those 
enrolled actually gr raduate—approximately 
one-third in California in 1925-1926; and 
of those who graduate a still smaller group 
ever enters college. 
work. 


The rest have gone to 


HE curious item in our educational his- 
"ie is that we have neglected to pro- 
vide training for the two activities most 
clearly inevitable in the future lives of boys 
and girls, work-life and home-life. It is true 
that not many gener rations ago our youth 
learned by sanunnticnshin, the boy in the 
shop or law office, the girl in her mother’s 
home. What we failed to perceive until 
long after it had gone, was that apprentice- 
ship had ceased to be a consequential factor 
in the vocational training of youth, and that 
nothing had taken its place. 

It was not until 1906 that a group of 
industrial leaders formed the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, which organization, by a care- 


$2,500,000 in 1918 to 
over $22,000,000 in 1925. The enroll- 
ment in federally aided schools through- 
out the country has grown from none at 
all in 1917 to approximately 660,000 in 
1925. The number of schools actually 
aided by federal funds has likewise grown 
from 0 in 1917 to 7,500 in 1925. The ten 
years have witnessed the beginning of the 
attempt to solve the problem. The chil- 
dren of our sons and daughters will reap 
the benefits. 
THESE ARE THE AIMS I WOULD HAVE 
YOU ACCEPT 
The cardinal aim of vocational education 
is a simple one. It requires only that he 
who has been trained through a program 
of vocational education shall be vocationally 
effective. If a boy who has taken the 
course in printing is, at the end of his train- 
ing, able to take his place in a commercial 
printshop and earn the standard wage paid 
for the type of work he is supposed to do, 
the program is vocationally effective. If 
the girl who has prepared herself as a pri- 
vate secretary can actually serve acceptably 
in that capacity, her training has been effec- 
tive. Successful performance, implying the 
highest standards of workmanship in terms 
of skill, accuracy, dependability, thorough- 
ness, integrity, co-operativeness, craft con- 
sciousness, craft pride, is the measuring 
stick by which the vocational program must 
be evaluated. All other aims are sub- 
ordinate, and I, voicing only the common 
feeling of all my co-workers, am content 
that on this basis our program shall be 





CHIED 


judged. For, if from our vocational 
schools and classes are emerging inept, dis- 
honest, unskilled workers, we are wasting 
the people’s money, squandering the pupils’ 
time and dissipating our own energies. 

But I have no fear of the issue. I see on 
all sides the evidence of successful effort. 
I read in official reports the duplication 
everywhere of the success I see. I hear such 
a confirmed cynic as Clarence Darrow, 
who, whatever else he may be, knows the 
problem of crime as few know it, speak 
such words as these: 


“Two things that are responsible for nearly 
all the crime are poverty and ignorance. The 
way to prevent these is to teach useful trades 
to boys before they form criminal habits. 
Billions of dollars are spent on education, and 
most of it is wasted. The problem of prevent- 
ing crime is a problem of saving children. 
Cultivate in a boy, before he is fifteen, the 
habit of doing useful work with his hands, and 
you have put him into a groove that will keep 
him out of crime. If the state would see to it 
that no child ever passed out of childhood 
without learning a trade, it would stop most of 
the crime. Every criminologist who has ever 
studied the problem has reached that conclu- 
sion. But is anything ever done about it? Do 
you ever see or hear any reference to it from 
the press or pulpit? Certainly not. All you 
hear is on the subject of increasing punishment 
and making it surer. An education for children 
that will teach them something that they like 
to do and are able to do, and that will culti- 
vate in them habits which will keep them out 
of trouble is the cure for crime.” 


No, I have no fear of the issue. 


M R. Darrow’s words, “Teach them 
something that they like to do,” sug- 
gests the second aim I would have you re- 
member. To be vocationally effective in the 
completest sense a man must work at some- 
thing which he loves to do. There are 
many occupations which a given person 
might follow with equal effectiveness. Of 
these, there are a few which he will like to 
follow, and of these few there is one which 
he will love. To help him find this one 
vocation is a problem which public educa- 
tion must solve. 

We call the activity, by which we at- 
tempt the solution, by various names: voca- 
tional guidance, personnel, prevocational 
education, counseling; it matters not what 
the name may be, the objective is to help a 
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boy or girl to achieve a wise selection of a 
life-work. We have life-career classes, try- 
out experiences in school shops, occupational 
information courses, intelligence tests, ex- 
cursions to industry, lectures by eminent 
men and women, all to the end that our 
child may have the most nearly adequate 
bases on which to choose the occupation to 
which he will give his life’s devotion. That 
program of education, therefore, is voca- 
tionally effective which includes as a func- 
tional part of the program a comprehensive 
scheme of vocational counseling. 

I would sketch for you the broad fields 
in which one may be vocationally effective. 
Vocational educators think of them as five 
in number : 

There is first the professional field. We 
are not so much concerned with it in this 
discussion, because it is best understood and 
most adequately provided for. Included in 
it are such vocations as that of the physician, 
the teacher, the lawyer, the engineer, the 
diplomat, and many others. All assume an 
education of college grade; all imply a 
high degree of intelligence; all are, in the 
public mind, vocations in which the element 
of service looms large. The program which 
society has set up, mainly at public expense, 
to train workers in these vocations we call 
professional education. What I would have 
you note is that the aim in professional edu- 
cation is just as definitely pointed toward 
vocational effectiveness as in those other 
fields which I will immediately discuss. 
Professional education is vocational educa- 
tion. 

Almost a third of the total population 
of the United States resides on farms. 
There are approximately 10,000,000 male 
workers in the field of agriculture. They 
work at the basic activity of American life. 
From their labor comes the food for our 
tables, the wool and cotton for our cloth- 
ing, the leather for our shoes, and scores of 
other commodities. Ultimately upon their 
efficiency and consequent prosperity de- 
pends the real prosperity of the nation. To- 
day the leaders, like Hoover and Jardine, 
are saying that the great need of agricul- 
ture is trained farmers, trained not only in 
production but in distribution, in co-opera- 
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tive buying, in conser- 
vation of farm machin- 
ery and equipment. The 
farmers need to - be- 
come vocationally ef- 
fective. There is but 
one way to meet that 
need, and that is by a 
process of education de- 
vised to reach that end. 
We call such a pro- 
gram agricultural edu- 
cation. It is a voca- 
tional program to be 
measured by vocational 
standards. 

The farmer, how- 
ever, is helpless alone. 
The Dakota wheat 


grower produces the 





THESE, THEN, ARE THE 
AIMS I WOULD HAVE 
YOU ACCEPT: 


Successful performance in the 
vocation for which one has been 
trained is the cardinal aim of 
vocational education. 

A successful program of voca- 
tional education implies a com- 
prehensive scheme of vocational 
counseling. 

Professional education is voca- 
tional education. It must meet 
the test of vocational effective- 
ness. 

Agricultural education, indus- 
trial education, commercial edu- 
cation, home making education, 
each is a type of vocational edu- 
cation, and the effectiveness of 
each must be measured by 
whether or not those who have 
been trained are able to perform 
so successfully as to be worthy 
of hire. 


uT both the farmer 
B and the manufac- 
turer are dependent 
upon other workers and 
institutions. The 
farmer cannot plant, 
and cultivate, and har- 
vest his crop without 
the financial assistance 
of the banker. Nor can 
the miller build his fac- 
tory without capital. 
The wheat would rot 
in the fields without 
adequate transportation 
facilities. 

The housewife would 
never feel the urge of 
“eventually—why not 
now,” were it not for 





raw material for our 








advertising. She would 





table, but he does not 
crack it, even though you and I desire 
cracked wheat for porridge. The miller 
must grind it to flour; the baker must mold 
it into loaves before it reaches our table. 
Many changes must take place. And so it 
is with all of the raw material produced. 
Iron ore may become steel rails, or watch 
springs. Crude rubber may become sur- 
geons’ gloves, or automobile tires. Raw 
lumber may become paper, or house, or the 
pencil with which I write. 

And so it is with much with which we 
have to do. This great activity we call 
manufacturing, the process of changing a 
material into so:nething different, which 
difference enhances its value and usefulness. 
Nearly 11,000,000 workers are engaged in 
this process of manufacturing. We call it 
the field of industry, and the type of educa- 
tion designed to train its workers we name 
industrial education. To it the vocational 
educator has given his major attention so 
far and in it has made the most effective be- 
ginnings. It naturally finds its greatest 
development in the great cities and the ter- 
ritory adjacent thereto. Its aim is voca- 
tional effectiveness in industrial occupa- 
tions, and it stands or falls upon the 
realization of that aim. 


still bake both her 
bread, and herself, as in other days were 
it not for the grocer who delivers to 
her door the bread furnished him by the 
baker, who bought the flour from the 
wholesaler, who unloaded it from a car 
which came from Minngapolis, where the 
flour had been ground by a Washburn- 
Crosby, who had unloaded the wheat from 
which it came from another car, on which 
it has been placed by a farmer who secured 
his seed from a firm which imported a 
choice variety from , where shall 
I stop? And back of it all, at every step, 
the banker ; and through it all at every step, 
the salesman, and the stenographer, and the 
telegrapher, and the post office employee, 
and a host of others, all working in a realm 
which is neither production or manufacture, 
but which is essential to the total process. 
We call it the field of commerce, and the 
process by which workers are trained for 
its manifold and complex tasks and duties 
we name commercial education. Upwards 
of 11,000,000 workers serve in this field. 
It is the most nearly virgin field for the 
vocational educator. We have made but 
an infinitesimal scratch on the surface with 
our classes in typing and stenography in 
our so-called commercial departments in 
high schools. We are beginning to train 
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retail salesmen and saleswomen. A few na- 
tional organizations like the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, have asked the 
help of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education for help in developing an educa- 
tional program for those employed in the 
retail grocery business. Beyond these be- 
ginnings we have not gone. It is a field 
rich in possibilities, challenging in its im- 
port, and subject to the same criterion 
for success as those already discussed. Com- 
mercial education programs must meet the 
test of vocational effectiveness. 

The fifth field is the largest of all in 
numbers engaged, and you will agree, prob- 
ably, that it is the most important. It is 
the field of homemaking. If all married 
and widowed women may be considered as 
homemakers, there were in 1920 more than 
23,600,000 individuals who may be con- 
sidered as workers in this field. ‘That 
homemaking is set apart as a distinct voca- 
tion, that there is recognition of the fact 
that there is a body of skill and practice 
which should be taught, that public educa- 
tion has accepted the responsibility for 
training homemakers, all are exceedingly 


Vocational Education in Hanahuoli. 
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significant factors in the development of the 
homes of the coming generations. 
much to do. 

We have made beginnings here as in 
commercial education, but we started ear- 
lier, and have gone much farther. The 
vocation of the homemaker has_ been 
studied, programs of training to meet the 
needs thus disclosed have been devised, and 
mature women who have been successful 
homemakers are being trained as teachers. 
But there is much to do before homemaking 
education can meet the test of vocational 
effectiveness. There are still many who 
visualize homemaking education in terms 
of a titian-haired goddess immaculately 
garbed in white, calmly directing the ac- 
tivities of twenty novitiates arranged on 
the four sides of a hollow square. One test 
of the reality of vocational education is 
whether or not the conditions under which 
it is carried on approximate those of the 
vocation for which the training is being 
given. Homemaking education must meet 
this test as it must meet the cardinal aim 
of vocational education. 


There is 


(To be concluded) 
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The Floating Child 


Has Your Child a Place for Study? 


BY RUTH PECK MCLEOD 


HERE'S my tablet, Mother?” called 
\ \ | John. 
“O, it’s in the bookcase,” replied 
his mother. 

‘“‘Where’s my pencil?” again said the boy. 

“It’s in the bowl on the library table” 
called the mother. 

‘“‘Where’s that library book I was work- 
ing on for English?” questioned the son a 
bit impatiently. 

“Let me see,” said the mother, “I don’t 
know just what I did with it when I was 
cleaning up the room. You look for it for 
I am tired.” 

“Gee, mother,” protested John, “My 
things are so scattered I haven’t any place 
to write my composition in ink like me 
teacher said I had to. Where can I write? 

“Well, you certainly cannot write on 
the dining table for you might get ink on 
that doily Aunt Katherine gave me for 
Christmas, and you are not going to clear 
off the living room table because I am 
expecting company,” answered the mother 
rather sharply. 

As a result, do you wonder that the boy 
decided to let his work “go.” ‘This inter- 
view illustrates the suppression of a desire 
to work by a mother who will probably 
wonder later why her boy is deficient in 
all of his subjects, especially English. It 
takes too much effort for the average grow- 
ing school child (normally rather tired 
after a day at school) to assemble all of 
his books, pencils, ink, pens, tablets, etc., 
from all over the house and then possibly 
to be ordered out of the place selected. 

Every child needs a place to study. It 
may be only a corner of the living room or 
the dining room, or bedroom, where his 
books, pencils, etc., may remain unmolested 
until the child needs them again. 

Such an arrangement encourages the boy 
to keep his possessions in place. If the boy 


is interested in manual training, let him 
make his own desk and chair. Even an 
old kitchen table enamelled, makes a fine 
study table, with its drawer for pencils and 
paper; it will answer the purpose splendid- 
ly. A set of book-ends, a few stones for 
paper weights, a wire basket or clip for 
papers, will help to give the desk a busi- 
ness-like appearance which the child enjoys. 
He will take a pride in it if it looks like 
Daddy’s business desk. 

As badly as I need my breakfast room, 
I have turned it over to my boy, and there 
he can write or work at his small desk. It 
is inspirational and educational to have in 
sight some pictures of Presidents, poets, 
etc. If the walls are decorated with maps, 
you will be surprised to find out how well 
even a child of the pre-school age can 
understand a map. It is like a picture to 
him. He can comprehend the shape of the 
United States, the location of his home, 
names and comparative sizes of the various 
bodies of water, etc. A globe used in addi- 
tion is very valuable and helps to establish 
early the idea that the world is round. 
Such information will be of great benefit 
to him later in his study of geography. 

Perhaps the child’s bedroom can be used 
as a combination sleeping and study room. 
However, be sure that the study place is a 
warm one for winter. If possible the desk 
should be provided with a student’s lamp. 
I stopped in at one particular home where 
the children were quite dull and studied 
little. After I saw the house I thought it 
a blessing that they did not study more at 
night. One very large globe in the table 
lamp, with the shade removed, glared forth 
and each child was blinking his eyes and 
trying to study in that brilliant, unshielded 
light. If those children had studied as 
much as they should have, they would have 


been blind. 
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Home work is required in the majority 
of schools. I teach in the Junior High 
School, and consider the child’s having a 
place to study one of the most important 
factors in the success he attains in his 
work. I know one teacher who took up a 
work entirely new to her because she could 
thus retain her own class room. A teacher 
who preferred her favorite subject, history, 


was willing to take up a new field rather 


than be a “floating” teacher, as we call the 
one who has no room but goes here and 
there to teach. Such an instructor works 
under a great many handicaps and experi- 
ences great difficulty and inconvenience in 
going from place to place with no desk for 
books, pencils, etc. Can anyone accom- 
plish anything very worth while without a 
place to work, without the tools collected 
ready for the task which is to be per- 
formed ? 

No child can work well without tools, 
without books, without a proper light, 
without a comfortable place in which to 
perform his tasks. The child who has his 
own “den” will learn to be methodical, 
systematic and steady in his labors. Many 
a boy will be persuaded to study by having 
a desk or some kind of a study table placed 
at his disposal. He will like the idea of 
possessing a desk of his own and will want 
to make use of it. Only haphazard results 
will come from work done here and there. 


If a child must hunt papers, books, 
pencils, etc., he will often follow the line 
of least resistance and will not study. A 
boy or girl who is easily discouraged in his 
efforts will not study unless he has a place 
to work. 

Parents, try a new desk and lamp for 
your boy or girl who will not study. Have 
a pen and pencil at hand and a scratch pad 
and some attractive book-ends. Bricks or 
heavy blocks covered with cretonne, fancy 
oil cloth, leather or denim, make inexpen- 
sive and satisfactory book-ends. The great 
value to a child of having his own books, 
his own work place, etc., is emphasized by 
educational experts. To possess a lovely 
book is a pleasure. It is worth reading 
and re-reading. It gives the child almost 
a personal contact with some of the great 
authors and poets. For a boy or girl to 
have masterpieces of the great writers, to- 
gether with their pictures, is a wonderful 
inspiration. 

Our school at present is so congested 
that each teacher must leave her own room 
during her plan period. As a result, we 
wander here and there, sometimes into the 
office, the halls, etc., trying to read or mark 
a few papers in a chair with no arm for 
papers and no desk or table to work on. 
We know how hard it is to accomplish 
anything worth while outside of one’s own 
room and desk, and we have a sympathetic 
feeling for the “floating” child. 


Important Meetings 


September 19-21—Wyoming State Convention—Sheridan. 
19-23—National Board of Managers—Atlantic City, N. J. 
23-27—National Safety Council—Chicago, Ill. 

October 3- 7—Recreation Congress—Memphis, Tenn. 


4-7 





New York State Convention—Binghamton. 


6- 8—Ohio State Convention—W arren. 
10-14—Missouri State Convention—S pringfield. 


13-15 





Nebraska State Convention. 


17-21—National Health Council—Cincinnati. 
18-20—Minnesota State Convention—Fergus Falls. 
18-20—Pennsylvania State Convention—Pittsburgh. 
20-22—Massachusetts State Convention—Pittsfield. 
26-28—Iowa State Convention—Council Bluffs. 
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Useful Citizenship 


BY WILL C. 


WOOD 


State Superintendent of Banks, California 


F we would have better citizens in 

America, we must have better homes. 

Try as we may to find a substitute for 
the home in the training of citizens, we are 
foredoomed to failure. ‘The basis of Ameri- 
can citizenship is the American home and 
it must remain so unless human nature is 
transformed. 

Since the beginning, the home has been a 
fundamental institution. It has been the 
mother of all other institutions, including 
the state. So long as these off-spring insti- 
tutions are suckled by the home they will 
live. Wean them and they will perish in a 
single generation. Our nation depends for 
its nourishment and continued restoration 
upon the family. It has never been and 
never can be raised on a bottle. 

Do not assume that I am challenging 
school programs for training better citizens. 
I approve most heartily the stress that is 
being laid upon citizenship by the educa- 
tional institutions of our country. I am 
only pointing out that all subsequent train- 
ing for citizenship depends upon the kind 
of training given by the home. 

Citizenship is character, functioning 
civic affairs. Character consists very large- 
ly of a bundle of habits and life attitudes, 
most of which are determined during pre- 
school years. The old Jesuit fathers were 
right when they declared that the first 
seven years of life are determinative of the 
kind of life one leads. Those years have 
seemed to many of us unproductive and 
fallow. As a matter of fact they are the 
most important years in the entire life span. 
During these years the child learns more 
fundamental things and gets more funda- 
mental training than he will get in all 
later years, even though he live to be a 
centenarian. 

Citizenship runs back to character, and 
character runs back to habits and attitudes. 


“Abstract of address delivered at the Thirty-First 
and Senko Oakland, California, May 21, 1927. 


Habits are formed by a series of acts. “Sow 
an act and reap a habit; sow a habit and 
reap a character.” 
money on credit. In order to obtain a 
loan, one must build up his credit. The 
banker doesn’t lend money on present pro- 
fessions of honesty and capacity. He takes 
into consideration the life of the prospec- 
tive borrower, checking up on his acts and 
transactions from early manhood. If the 
general course of life justifies trusting the 
man, he is trusted. If the course is 
crooked, his application for a loan is 
denied. Credit is built up by innumerable 
little acts, many of which may seem un- 
important at the moment. Little by little 
one builds his credit standing. So it is 
with character. From the time the child 
becomes conscious, he is reacting to the 
stimulus of life about him. Channels are 
being established in his brain. Connections 
of thought are being made; attitudes are 
being determined. These are the golden 
years when good citizens can be made. It 
all depends upon how well we do our 
work, and that in turn depends upon how 
much we know about child training and 
how willing we are to apply what we 
know. 

With this conception of the importance 
of early training for citizenship in mind, 
we realize the need for better training for 
the most responsible work of life,—the 
work of training little children. We have 
attempted to help parents meet their re- 
sponsibilities through parent-teacher organ- 
izations and through parent education 
courses. By such means we hope to bring 
to parents the principles of child psychology 
and character training so that they may 
take better advantage of those precious first 
seven years. We are convinced that to have 
better citizens, we must first have better 
parents. 


Annual Convention of the National Congress of Parents 





In banking, we lend- 
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A Scene from “The Silver Thread” 


The Children’s Educational Theatre 


BY MRS. 


MAHLON 


E. SMALL, JR. 


President of the Sacramento Federation of Parents and Teachers 


HE Children’s Educational 
means exactly 


Theatre 
what the words say. 
It is a movement to direct the educa- 
tional force of the dramatic instinct in chil- 
dren and to utilize it toward the one goal 
to which all education, mental and spiritual, 
is turned, namely, the building of character 
and the developing of good citizenship. 

The dramatic instinct must not be con- 
fused with dramatic talent. One belongs 
to every child, the other is the gift of the 
few, and as we are interested in the larger 
group we simply leave the latter to those 
who specialize in that work. 

The universal desire “‘to act out,” “to 
pretend it is so,” “to make believe,” is more 
fully exhibited in children than in grown- 
ups, although everyone of us consciously or 
unconsciously dramatizes his life. 


‘ 


own 


Now, because childhood and adolescence are 
the more plastic ages, by this possibility of 
educating along the lines of least resistance 
in joining play with work, we purpose to 
capture the imagination and direct this dra- 
matic instinct which is so closely interwoven 
with 


both the imagination and the emo- 





tional nature, along those channels that 
make for lasting improvement. 

About the beginning of this century the 
Children’s Educational Theatre came into 
existence when the Educational Alliance on 
the east side of New York placed Miss 
Minnie Alice Herts in charge of its en- 
tertainment department. 

Realizing that “the dramatic instinct is 
a primitive impulse so deeply rooted that 
its fostering in the right direction may be 
organized to any and every educational re- 
sult,” she says, “I saw the great opportu- 
nity not to impose upon people an ideal 
from without but to help people create an 
ideal from within.” 

In 1908 it was incorporated under the 
name of The Educational Theatre for 
Children and Young People, with Samuel 
L. Clemens (Mark Twain) as one of the 
directors, and with various eminent educa- 
tors heartily commending it. Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard, speaking of the work 
done by Miss Herts, makes this statement: 
“She has given a practical demonstration 
on a large scale of a good method of im- 
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parting ethical instruction through stimu- 
lation of emotions that prompt to persistent 
personal action.” Again, he says: “All 
American schools need to study the proc- 
esses of the Children’s Educational Theatre 
and adapt them to the ordinary day school 
conditions.” 

That may or may not be desirable at the 

present time, but realizing the natural rela- 
tionship of this movement with the public 
school system, the Parent-Teacher Federa- 
tion in Sacramento undertook an investiga- 
tion of the matter, and at last determined 
to attempt its establishment. 
_ What we need in a theatre is a civic 
ideal, whose art will be for the educating of 
the people. Our audiences must be trained 
in poetic imagination, in discriminating ap- 
preciation and in a consciousness that the 
part the theatre plays in our present civiliza- 
tion is as legitimate a part of character 
building as is the school. 

The great need of engaging the time and 
energy of the child after school hours, led 
our superintendent of city schools, Mr. 
Charles C. Hughes, to approve unreserv- 
edly of this project and officially to sanc- 
tion its inauguration, and we then pro- 
ceeded to outline a tentative plan of work. 
You notice the word “tentative.” This is 
a living, growing movement and it must be 
expected that we will find it wise and neces- 
sary to change original plans as experience 
points out and make adjustments according 
to various situations and local conditions. 


NDER a central Federation committee, 
U a director and manager were engaged 
on a percentage basis. Our director has 
been efficiently trained for this work, for 
the dramatic instinct is too serious a force 
and too powerful in its potentialities to be 
directed by other than the most intelli- 
gently trained methods. This fact precludes 
the assistance of the untrained volunteer in 
this capacity. 

Each association sponsoring a play ap- 
points a committee of four, one to have 
charge of the costumes, one of the finances, 
another the properties, and a fourth the 
publicity. Of the plays given under each 
association, the percentage of profit goes to 
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that association, and at the end of the year 
when the big play is put on, the percentage 
goes to the I ederation. 

The children must receive the consent of 
their parents in order to take part in the 
play and are rehearsed after school. None 
of this work falls or is to fall upon the 
teachers; and no child would be allowed to 
continue in the play if his school work is 
not kept up to his previous record. 

There are two groups for each play. 
Perhaps the time will come when more 
groups even will be used for each play. The 
purpose is to let as many children in the 
(city) schools have a part in the privileges 
of the Educational Theatre as_ possible, 


although always the participation by the - 


children will be because they wish to take 
part. Compulsory choice in any way would 
interfere with the benefits to the child. 
No child plays in more than the original 
play to which he or she has been assigned, 
although that play is given by the two 
groups in the various school auditoriums 
during the year in certain sequence. In 
the final spring play all may take part. 

These plays so far have been chosen from 
already published works, but it is hoped 
that in time our own high school students in 
the dramatic and play-writing classes will 
be able to furnish a portion of the plays 
which will be produced. Again, it is hoped 
that plays that are a part of the school cur- 
riculum will be given by the Educational 
Theatre, thereby offering the students an ex- 
hibition of the very matter they are studying. 

As the ideal in this work is not financial 
gain but rather that of benefiting the child 
both on the stage and in the audience, the 
emphasis is placed most decidedly on the 
cultural side of the movement. Indeed, 
should the Children’s Educational Theatre 
place before itself an ideal of financial suc- 
cess it will defeat its own ends. The com- 
mercial theatre never could organize suc- 
cessfully an educational project, because the 
good of the child is the first and last aim. 
But we believe this work can and will be- 
come self-supporting. Just now we are 
planning a benefit performance by adults 
which shall provide a revolving fund to 
meet the cost of productions. 
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HIs good of the child must come from 

the happy, free, unconscious association 
with fine ideals and noble examples. Until 
one loses himself in the concept of the char- 
acter and thus becomes free from unsus- 
pected inhibitions, he is not aware of the 
joy of creation and the freedom of ex- 
pression. 

The children are not required to be let- 
ter perfect in these local plays and thus be- 
come mechanical perhaps, but are so di- 
rected that each may live the part he or she 
is playing, and in an emergency be able to 
carry on whether with the written words or 
not. An illustration gives the point. In 
the production of Helga and the White 
Peacock, little Helga became so in earnest 
in her plea for a human soul that she for- 
got the lines of the book and improvised her 
own, quite carried away with the impas- 
sioned intensity of the situation. 

As far as possible, the costuming and 
stage setting will be perfectly in keeping 
with the play, its historical period where 
history is involved, and the spirit of the 
scene where purely ——t stories are 
used. This will undoubtedly have a direct 
relation to the esthetic development of the 
child, although he will be quite unconscious 
of it. 

We have already observed the need for 
clearer enunciation since the theatre has 
been in action. This is not unusual 
amongst all children and is often the de- 
spair of teachers in oral reading and dra- 
matic classes. After one of the plays, the 
children complained to the director that the 
muscles of their mouths hurt. They were 
weary from trying to speak clearly for the 
audience to understand them. In every-day 
life they are apt to slur their words. Per- 
haps that is not a failing of our children 
alone. 


AKING part in the acting is not the only 
‘Rae for development in the 
Children’s Educational Theatre. Stage 
work, directing, assisting in making scenery 
and costumes are all avenues through which 
the child as the years go by may find his 
real expression. And in passing it may be 
noted that the close contact with all parts 
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of the work and life of the stage may 
serve also the purpose of freeing the young 
person from the usual glamour about the 
stage that ignorance of it brings. 

Nearly a hundred children have partici- 
pated in the Educational Theatre up to 
this time, including those who have helped 
with the scenery, lighting and stage service. 
Six plays have been prepared. Some are in 
three acts, as Helga and the White Pea- 
cock; some four acts, as The Silver Thread 
and Little Women. Some but one act, as 
Columbus, Witch Hour, Candle Light, and 
Washington. ‘This will total some twelve 
performances, and from the quality of the 
work, according to those who have kindly 
criticized them for us, they fully justify our 
effort to make this contribution toward 
education. 

Does it mean anything that these his- 
torical characters make such an appeal to 
boys, that they are asking in other schools 
if they can’t have the chance to play the 
part of Columbus or Washington ? 

One thing has struck us quite forcibly, 
and that is the fact that this generation of 
children are accustomed to taking in the 
play through the eyes, by means of their 
vision, They are not accustomed to listen- 
ing. They have ears and they hear not. 
That attitude may extend beyond their 
pleasure habits, too. And yet till recently 
all dramatic performances were enjoyed 
and absorbed by use both of the eyes and 
ears. We had not really realized it until 
the fact was brought so clearly to our no- 
tice by the noisy behavior of our child au- 
diences. This absorbing by the eyes is a 
new thing on the face of the earth. For 
centuries mankind has absorbed his litera- 
ture in songs, in stories, and in drama as 
given him by word of mouth. 

It may be just as well that we hold on 
to some of the time-proven customs in the 
midst of the changing conditions of these 
days, lest we lose a valuable asset. 

The children, where work has been done, 
are so eager to take part that they throng 
to the director to be chosen. This is en- 
couraging in its promise of a rich field for 
hitherto unused educational opportunities. 








crit. 


RS. BROWNSON, entertaining some 
M feminine friends in the living room, 

suddenly straightens up alertly as 
she hears the front door lock snap and then 
the sound of scuffling, stamping feet that 
suddenly dies to creaky tiptoeing. 

“Oh, John!” she calls. “Do come in a 
minute.” And then, in an aside that carries 
to the hall as easily as across the room to 
the slightly deaf Mrs. Conklin, “I do want 
him to meet you. He’s a dear boy, but so 
shy. I do believe he’s slipping away now. 
Wait, I'll get him. John!” 

In desperation, John was slipping away, 
under the familiar pretense of seeming not 
to have heard the summons. But speed had 
to be sacrificed to silence, if he were to 
avoid that noisy second stair from the bot- 
tom. So he is captured, led back by a firm- 
clutching hand on arm or shoulder, and 
offered up for sacrifice. 

For five minutes he flushes and feels his 
collar melt, despite the coolness of the after- 
noon. He looks sheepishly about, shakes 
hands limply and mumbles when he must. 
And finally he is allowed to go—like some 
little wild thing, caught and held for ex- 
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Your Shy 
Boy 


BY ERNEST L. THURSTON 


amination, and only permitted its freedom 
when its extreme heart palpitation arouses 
belated pity. Upstairs he flees then, in 
shame and confusion, often in suffering 
equal to physical pain, and with bitterness 
—deep, if temporary—against his adored 
mother. 

John is simply one of the thousands of 
shy boys of all ages who suffer from having 
their shyness advertised, and their sensitive- 
ness concerning it rubbed to the raw, and 
who are made more shy and unsocial by the 
experiences their elders stack them up 
against. More than one boy has confessed, 
not to temporary feeling against his parents, 
but to a long-continuing grudge that held 
son and father and mother apart, or closed 
the door to those finer confidences between 
them which are among the best recollec- 
tions and memories of early life. 

And what confidences and surprises the 
elders would have if it were not for that 
shell of shy reserve! Many a father or 
mother would be literally astounded, not 
only at the thoughts, the self-tortures and 
the hidden anxieties of their son, but also 
at the dreams and visions and the powers 
held chained. A shy boy is too often like a 
closed bud that gives some promise of fine 
flowering, but fails to bloom—even under 
the forcing process. 

Shyness, uncontrolled and uneradicated, 
sours possible happiness to misery, prevents 
friendships, affects health, turns a boy’s 
nature to in-growing instead of permitting 
its development along natural and right 
lines, and weakens instead of strengthens. 
Also it reduces the opportunities of life— 
either that he makes or that come his way. 
To the “go-getter” business man, for ex- 
ample, the shy boy fails to make appeal. 
He seldom sounds deep enough to gauge 
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the youngster’s inner worth. He considers 
he lacks the penetrative power for use in 
the battle for success. Certainly it shuts 
the boy from much of the best of life. 

Most boys have attacks of shyness that 
run their brief course like measles and 
whooping cough. A few, with more serious 
attacks, may be laughed or jolted out of 
them. But this is not the treatment of the 
vast majority of genuine cases. What, then, 
should the parent of a shy boy do about it? 

First of all, recognize shyness as a mental 
disease that makes a youngster think of him- 
self less highly than he ought to think. It 
is a lack of the red corpuscles of a proper 
self-esteem. It is an attack of the inferi- 
ority complex. It may include both undue 
fear of others and undue sensitiveness. And 
it so grips his inner life that usually only 
the boy of extremely strong will lifts him- 
self wholly from its slough of misery by 
his own bootstraps. 

Pity your boy’s shyness, if you will, but 
do not let him know that you do. Recog- 
nize the shyness as a fact, but neither rub 
the knowledge into him, nor advertise it to 
the community. To shout the fact from the 
housetop or across the table or at meetings 
with chance acquaintances, is to drive your 
John to cover, with a determination to 
draw the hole in after him. 

There is nothing the young chap knows 
better than that he is shy. But he hopes 
no one else knows it. He strives to keep 
the fact a secret. Sometimes he cultivates 
a reserve, partially deceptive even to him- 
self, but in itself a handicap in the end. 
Let his shyness, then—at least until the 
cure is well started and he has begun to 
realize that he is not a weakling—be the 
last thing openly talked about, criticised, 
ridiculed. Seem ignore it, not to recognize 
it, but work to help him to eradicate it. 

The disease may have its center of 
virulence in some special past incident, or 
mental hurt. Discover, if possible, the hap- 
penings or conditions that gave it birth and 
intensity. It may have started during a 
period of physical weakness, when all 
powers were at low ebb, and company was 
not craved. It may have developed from 
some bruise to a highly nervous, sensitive 





temperament. It may have been fixed and 
rooted by thoughtless remarks, jokes and 
proddings of temporarily senseless and in- 
considerate elders—relatives, or others. It 
may have come from another’s sharp call- 
down for some early blunder made. An 
embarrassing mistake in early social contacts 
has started many a serious attack. Few at- 
tacks, relatively, have come from the teas- 
ing and joking of youthful contemporaries. 
But if a finger can be laid on the particular 
sore, wise parents may do much to heal it, 
and so effect a general cure. 

In general, however, start with the boy’s 
health. Go after it. Build him up ner- 
vously and physically. The boy who is 
husky, and is equipped with good red blood 
and sound nerves, is seldom chronically shy. 
When the blood runs strong and pure, and 
there is strength in the limbs, there is an 
urge to do and dare and to face facts and 
folks. Many a shy boy has been built up in 
body and nerves, to discover that in gain- 
ing these he has lost his “shys.” 

Encourage the shy boy to do something 
well—exceptionally well. It may be some- 
thing to do with the hands—bird boxes, 
cabinet work, radio, gardening. It may be in 
the wide field of collecting. It may be photo- 
graphy. ‘The interesting activity reduces 
the time devoted to self-thought. And if 
others have a chance to see what he does, 
if a few kindly people draw him out about 
his line, he may soon have confidence in one 
spot—for he knows that he knows—and 
that spot may spread. 

Pets are good for the shy boy. Being 
himself sensitive to hurt, he is likely to be 
careful with them, and to deal with them 
thoughtfully. He finds he can make friends 
with them and can control them. If he 
teaches his dog tricks, the mastery is good 
for him, because it is mastery, and it enables 
him to show power by proxy. Many a 
boy’s shyness with his mates has been broken 
down by a small pup—little for looks and 
less for pedigree, but with a wise little 
head between its ears and a willingness to 
do tricks for a loved master. Such a canine 
possession is an open sesame to boy and 
girl acquaintanceships. 

Out of casual contacts may come a ten- 
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dency to chumship with some other boy, 
perhaps one as shy, but not necessarily so. 
Active, hearty chaps, who know not the 
word “shy,” may see through the shell of 
reserve to qualities of good comradeship, 
and may help the other to crack his way 
out. Chumship with any clean boy is help- 
ful to the shy youngster. It affords an 
avenue for confidences. Yes, boys exchange 
them. It increases natural contacts with 
others. Finding he can hold his own with 
one, on terms of self-respect, gives the re- 
tiring youngster confidence to face others. 

Similarly, slight business contacts are 
worth while. Start with ordinary store 
errands. ‘The boy goes with a definite 
object. He has something to get, and there- 
fore something to talk about. Only do not 
torture him with errands that take him to 
women’s departments for articles of strictly 
feminine use. A man, in a moment of con- 
fidence, once told me of the exquisite torture 
he suffered in his shy days, when his mother 
sent him to a crowded woman’s department 
—he the only “man” visible—for a bottle 
of a certain preparation guaranteed to make 
the hair “friz.” But errands of the routine 
order bring human contacts in a natural way. 

This suggests another possible step— 
encourage the boy to gain a little direct 
business experience of his own. Often a 
paper delivery route in a good residence 
district is by no means a bad thing. The 
keeping of chickens for the sale of eggs and 
fowl gives good contacts. The raising of 
flower slips and seedlings for planting 
neighbors’ flower beds, the caring for lawns 
and gardens help. There are literally 
hundreds of ways for a youngster to earn 
pocket money. But worth far more than 
the change are the contacts with people 
that teach something of the human adjust- 
ments of life. Constant contacts reduce 
shyness. Shyness drives one apart from his 
fellows; the boy’s business draws him back 
to the edge of the world of affairs. 

Table talk is another good thing. Try 
to make it customary at some meal, for 
example, to have each member of the family 
—not the shy youngster alone—tell of some 
experience of his day. If all contribute, 
the boy will not feel singled out. And a 
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little drawing out, the acceptance of his 
few words as a real contribution, may give 
him confidence to venture farther. 

And let this conversation be just as 
natural and common a thing when some 
outsider shares the meal. The boy will find, 
after a time, that it really is possible for him 
to open his mouth in the presence of those 
outside his home circle without suffering 
two hours of the miseries afterward. 

If now and then the home conversation 
appears to veer naturally to some common 
question of social conduct or behavior, of 
common intercourse, it may help the shy 
boy immeasurably. He is quite sure to be all 
ears. The fear of blunders in social inter- 
course is ever present with him. That is why 
in many cases, he sidesteps social contacts. 

Do not try to force him too quickly into 
formal social gatherings. One or two 
youngsters, or a small group, at his own 
house, may help break the ice. One or two 
at a meal may do it. A sensible girl, to whom 
a hint has been dropped, will help. If things 
are not too formal, if it can be so ordered 
that the youngster forgets himself and has 
a good time, and if he feels he contributes 
anything to the gathering, or meets its 
situations with a fair degree of success, he 
will face the ordeal of an outside party 
with greater courage. 

Books help, too—the right books for 
normal young folks or those tales of older 
characters in which adventure and emer- 
gencies are met with fine courage. Some 
biographies and many historical books are 
excellent. ‘The shy boy’s reading, wisely 
selected with the advice of those who know 
books and young folks’ tastes, is a fine tonic. 
He is more frequently a reader than the 
husky, red-blooded boy who prefers to “take 
it out in action.” Yet many a shy boy 
longs to be a doer. And because of that 
inner longing for deeds and companionships, 
he seeks the company of active fiction 
young people who move and dare before his | 
eyes, in print. . 

These are but suggestions for treatment. 
They may bring to mind many others. And 
from them all perhaps it may be possible 
to select the “daily dozen” especially 
adapted to your particular shy John. 
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Applications 


ISC USSION of 
D Professor Kil- 
patrick’s talk 


brought out the bear- 
ing of these principles 
of learning on certain 
time-honored methods 
of parents and teachers. 
One questioner asked 
if these principles left 
no place for punish- 
ment. To this Pro- 


BY WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 





One of the most important 
articles which CHILD WEL- 
FARE has been privileged to 
offer to its readers was Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s “What Is Involved 
in Learning?” published in the 
July and August issues.. It was 
the report of a talk made at a 
“Conference on Conferences” 
and in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, a number of interesting 
questions were asked on various 
points made. CHILD WEL- 
FARE is so fortunate as to be 
able to present Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
answers to some of the prob- 
lems, through the courtesy of 


tive annoyance. That 
may do more harm 
than good. (2) Try to 
get disuse. (3) Get 
disuse by getting use of 
something better and 
finer that will take its 
place. A combination 
of these things ought in 
the end to build such 
an outlook, such a set 
of habits and attitudes 
as would make the 











fessor Kilpatrick _ re- 

lied — ” 

I a ‘cabl “The Inquiry,” 
t is practicable at the conference. 
times, though rather 

hazardous, to attach 


| wrong thing impossible. 
| Suppose, another 
| questioner asked, the 


which reported 








annoyance to misdoing, and that is the tra- 
ditional plan. Parents have artificially at- 
tached annoyance to this, that or the other 
thing. ‘There are two difficulties about 
that; one is, you can’t be sure what an- 
noyance is attached to, because the attach- 
ing takes place in the boy’s mind, no 
matter where the father may direct the 
annoyance. Imagine a father who whips 
his boy for doing a certain thing. Does the 
boy regret? Yes, there are certain regrets. 
But what does he regret? If he genuinely 
regrets having done wrong, he is less likely 
to do wrong next time. But if it is the 
getting caught that he regrets, he is less 
likely to get caught next time. If he also 
regrets that such things go on at home, he 
may build an aversion to home and run 
away. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to get an- 
noyance attached at the right place. The 
boy does the attaching that counts, and he 
may put it somewhere where it will do more 
harm than good. 

Then you have attendant learnings. 
If the punishment is a steady diet you may 
be sure you are going to build bad attendant 
learnings and ruin the whole business. Thus 
we have three possibilities. (1) Attach posi- 





parent or educator gets 
the boy to do the right thing and avoid 
the wrong by getting the boy to like to 
please him—how about that? There is the 
story about the little boy playing with the 
radio. His mother came into the room and 
said, “Don’t you know mother doesn’t like 
you to play with the radio?” He answered, 
“Yes, but I didn’t know you were here.” 

Kilpatrick: If we are going to do this 
thing right, we have two or three things to 
take into account: first, it is this boy as a 
person in and of himself who must see the 
reasons for things, and, because of his own 
attitude to do the right thing and his own 
appreciation of why it is right, does it that 
way. It is the person who can and will act 
from such considerations that we want to 
build up, and we haven’t done our job until 
we have done that. It is our business to 
make ourselves progressively unnecessary. 
We succeed in the degree that we become 
unnecessary, in the degree that our young 
people progressively become able to take 
over their decisions, their own choices in 
directing themselves. 

The second thing is that the right kind 
of character will progressively take into ac- 
count more and more the “why,” the 
reasons that lie in the situation. We must 
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build characters that more and more look 
at the thing as a whole, take more and more 
factors into account, see them more and 
more related, reckon with more and more 
reasons. Along with each “why’’ there 
should come a correlative appreciation of 
the worth of that consideration. Then we 
shall have not only an intellectual percep- 
tion but an appreciation of the importance 
of the thing, the grippingness of the impor- 
tance. And this will set us toward specific 
habits. 

Now let’s take the small boy. What he 
had done up to this time was to take into 
account his mother and the way she felt 
about it, and that was all. He didn’t take 
into account the “why” and the reason. She 
had managed it so that he could not or did 
not. He did not see the inherent reason of 
the thing. The real situation could not get 
a chance. Mother stood in the way. His 
love for his mother ought to be considered, 
of course, but that ought not to take the 
place of thinking about the reasons. Other- 
wise we are not building this person as a 
personality—his mother is carrying his con- 
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science. It may be all right for the mother 
to begin by deciding, but she succeeds by 
helping him to decide for himself after- 
wards. 

Another question: If learning always in- 
volves practice—what about the fact that 
religious learning usually begins with listen- 
ing to or reading what someone is teaching 
or preaching? 

Kilpatrick: I think to answer that we 
would have to go back and recall what was 
said about mind-set-to-an-end. * From the 
point of view of learning practically, what 
you have to do is find some mind-set already 
there that you can use. If you will get 
your mind-set going, it will read, it will lis- 
ten, but it will read and listen from this 
point of view, as a means to an end upon 
which the mind is set. Reading and listen- 
ing are tremendously important when they 
come in as means to a desired end. If you 


haven’t got the direction so that the child is 
glad when he succeeds in doing the right 
and sorry when he fails, then the learning 
may take the wrong direction. 





*See CuHitp WELFARE MaGaziNne, July and August. 





Every mother of young children will appreciate this scene, especially about the 
time of the opening school year. How gladly the little lady would throw aside the doll 
for the wonders of walking along with the young man of the family to the great adven- 
ture of school. What great adventures are awaiting both these youngsters, as they set 
out upon all the new experiences that are going to be theirs in the years that they want 
to hurry them. How impatient they are for the glorious grown-up days for which they 
can hardly wait! Going to school for the first time is really great, isn’t it? 


Courtesy of “The Hope Chest.” 
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Recreation 


Have You Tried These? 


BY J. W. FAUST 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
National Chairman, Committee on Recreation 


HERE are games for the backyard, the 

picnic, the beach—the outdoors in 

general—which will help to answer 

the familiar question, “Mother, what can 
we play now?” 

Caterpillar Race—Ten boys or girls are 
lined in a row back of each other, hand on 
shoulder of child in front. Every third 
child has a runner on each side with one 
hand on his shoulder and outside hand out- 
stretched to make the caterpillar. They 
race around an object and return without 
breaking hold. 

One Out—Put about twelve pieces of 
scantling, 2 inches by 4 inches by 12 inches, 
on end in a row about three feet apart. If 
twelve are used, fourteen boys or girls 
should stand in a row about fifty feet from 
and parallel to the line made by these 
pieces. On the signal the children run and 
grab one of the scantlings. Two will fail 
to secure any. Ten pieces of scantling are 
now placed in a row, and the twelve who 
secured pieces before run again. This elim- 
ination is continued until two children 
are trying to secure one piece. Ten-pins 
may be used instead of the scantlings. 

Song Bird Wishing—A quiet game for 
camp or the porch at home. Everyone 
makes a wish. Then they all listen intently 
and the one who first hears the song of a 
bird and says “bird” is assured that his 
wish will come true. 

Weavers’ Relay—The players form in 
two lines, each containing the same num- 
ber. The contestants stand about three 
feet apart, facing front. No. 1 in each 
team, at the word “go,” runs down the line 
in and out between the players in a weav- 
ing fashion. Coming back in the same 
way, he takes his original place. This is a 
signal for No. 2 to start. He must, how- 
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ever, circle around No. 1 on coming back, 
thus making the complete round. All 
players run and the first group to finish 
wins. 

Fill the Gap—Form a circle. One 
player stays outside and touches one of the 
players in the circle. The player who has 
been touched chases the other, who tries to 
get round for the empty space without 
being caught. The first player, if caught 
before reaching the “gap,” must be outside 
again, but if not caught, then the chaser 
must take the place outside the circle. 

Three Deep—The players stand in a 
circle, two deep, one behind the other. 
Outside the circle there are a runner and 
a chaser. The runner runs around the out- 
side of the circle and goes in front of one 
pair, making the row “three deep.” There 
cannot be three, so the last has to run in 
front of another pair (which cannot be the 
immediate pair to right or left) and again 
form three, and so on. If the chaser can 
catch one of the players changing from 
one pair to another, the two change places, 
the one who is caught becoming the chaser. 

Ankle Race—All the players must run 
with their hands on their ankles. 

Medicine Ball Toss—The players stand 
in a circle with one in the center. One of 
the circle holds a medicine ball, which he 
tosses to some other player in the circle. 
As it is tossed, the central player tries to 
catch it. No player in the circle must hold 
the ball, but must toss it immediately to 
another. When the central player catches 
the ball, she takes the place of the one who 
has tossed the ball. 

Clock Golf—A tin can sunk in the 
ground may make the hole. Balls and 
clubs may be purchased at the five and ten 
cent stores. A circle is marked out with 
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the help of peg, string, brush and whiten- 
ing. This may be of any size convenient 
to the size of the lawn. A circle of from 
twenty to twenty-four feet in diameter 
will generally be found large enough. 
Divide the circle into twelve equal parts, 
placing a mark on the circle line at those 
points, which are called the figure points. 
A “putting hole” is made (four inches in 
diameter and about four inches deep), in 
any selected spot between the center of 
the circle and the circumference. It will 
thus be seen that the distances from each 
figure point to the hole will differ in length. 
A “putter” is the only kind of club 
needed. 

The object of the player is to “hole out” 
from each successive figure point in order, 
commencing with one, in the fewest pos- 
sible strokes. When a number of persons 
play, sides may be chosen, or play may be 
against all. 

1. Players may play singly. Each player, 
in his turn, may complete the round of the 


clock, playing from each figure point in 
order, and counting every stroke he takes. 

2. Or, partners and opponents may play 
together. Each player, in turn, holes out 
from each figure point, counting his strokes. 

If the game is played by strokes, it is 
won by that player or side which holes out 
from all the figure points successively in 
the fewest strokes. If by holes, each hole, 
in turn, is won by that player who wins 
the greater number of holes from his 
opponent. 

Whenever the ball is struck so as to 
move appreciably from its position, the 
stroke must be counted. The circle line 
forms the boundary, and when a ball is 
struck so as to pass beyond this, it must be 
returned to and played from the point 
where it crossed the line, counting one 
stroke as penalty. 

—And don’t forget, as possibilities for 
family or community fun—archery, barn- 
yard golf (pitching horseshoes), blowing 
soap bubbles, telling stories. 


The Recreation Congress Offers— 


There is still ample time to make your reservations for the Fourteenth National Recreation 
Congress, meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, October 3-7. The Congress will offer a veritable 
storehouse of inspiration and practical ideas to all who, either as professionals or volunteers, 
are using organized recreation to build up community life. 


Of particular interest to members of Parent-Teacher Associations promise to be the 





talks on “Recreation in the Home,” by Mrs. Charles Sewell, director of the Home and Com- 
munity Department, American Farm Bureau Federation; “The Relation of Recreation to the 
Sex Attitude,” Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, American Social Hygiene Association; “What Kind 
of Recreation Do Girls Want?” Blanche Trilling, University of Wisconsin; “Relation of 
Municipal Recreation Programs to School and Church Recreation Programs,” C. E. Brewer, 
superintendent of recreation in Detroit. Carl E. Milliken, former governor of Maine and now 
associated with the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, will speak on “Mo- 
tion Pictures as a Means of Adult Education,” and will also conduct group conferences and 
individual interviews on the subject of motion pictures. Clarence C. Hieatt, president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, will discuss the setting aside of recreation areas 
in new real estate developments, a project which Parent-Teacher Associations have endorsed. 
Speakers from the cities which led in the National Playground Beautification Contest will tell 
what has resulted from their playground beautification activities in a meeting under the chair- 
manship of Joseph Lee, president of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

Because many delegates desire to learn more thoroughly certain play activities that will 
be useful to them, the Recreation Congress Institute has been organized. Each afternoon from 
four to five-thirty, sessions of the institute under expert leadership will be conducted in music, 
drama, games, story-telling, nature study and handcraft. These are open and free to all who 
want to better prepare themselves for leadership. 

An outstanding feature of the Congress this year will be the finals of the National Minia- 
ture Aircraft Tournament, sponsored by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
and conducted by local playground departments this summer as a handcraft project. The five 
boys whose model planes make the best showing in local contests will fly their craft at Memphis. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, who is associate chairman of the tournament, expects to visit 
Memphis during the Congress. Orville Wright is chairman, while several officials of the United 
States Department of Aeronautics are on the committee. 

Historic Memphis welcomes you with typical Southern hospitality. Write the Recreation 
Congress Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for further information. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Suggestions for Making a Program 


HE following 
suggestions are 
offered by the 


American Legion, the 
National Education As- 
sociation, and other or- 
ganizations to aid in 
the preparation of pro- 
grams for American 
Education Week. 
Ideals and purposes 
—Let us not forget 
that the purpose of 
American Education 
W eek is to acquaint the 
public with the actual 
work of the schools, 
with their ideals, their 
achievements, and their 
needs. This purpose 
should be held in mind 
in the preparation of 
every program in every 
school. Let the aim be 
to have every parent 
visit his child’s school 
at least once during 


November 7-12-1927 








Material for use in connection 
with the various days of Ameri- 
can Education Week may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National 
Education Association and to 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, both 1201 16th 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


During this week let every 
community study not only its 
educational plant, but also its ed- 
ucational ideals and the commu- 
nity atmosphere in which children 
are brought up. Let parents visit 
teachers and teachers visit par- 
ents in an effort to solve the 
common problems of children. 
Let the week be a time of deeper 
understanding on the part of the 
people of the réle education has 
played, is playing, and must play 
in the life of our great democ- 
racy. That nation is greatest 
that puts the child first in its 
thinking, in its statecraft, in its 
business, in its ideals of conduct. 
The nation that has the highest 
regard for childhood will lead 
all others in health, intelligence, 
morality, efficiency, and happi- 
ness. It will reach the greatest 
heights of national prosperity, 
both material and spiritual. The 
race moves forward through its 
children. 








4. Faithful citizenship. 
5. Vocational effective- 
ness. 


6. Wise use of leisure. 
7. Ethical character. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
7, 1927 


Health Day 


Build the program 
for this day around the 
fact that sound health 
is the foundation of in- 
dividual happiness and 
community well-being. 
Let the program out- 
line particularly what 
the schools are doing to 
promote health. The 
regular work of the 
school can be carried 
forward and citizens 
encouraged to visit 
classes. Have a special 
program or programs 
on the topic of the day, 
in which the public 
participates. 








this week. Many | 


To promote health, 





schools may find it 

necessary to substitute evening sessions for 
afternoon sessions on certain days, so that 
parents employed during the day may see 
their children at work in school. For some 
time preceding American Education Week, 
let there be articles in local papers on the 
work of the schools and on the purposes of 
education. 

The schools aim to benefit the entire life 
of the child and the whole life of society 
by working toward the following cardinal 
objectives, which provide fitting subjects for 
articles in newspapers and magazines: 

1. Sound health. 

2. Worthy home membership. 


3. Mastery of the tools, technics, and spirit 
of learning. 


schools emphasize hy- 
giene and health habits, regular exercise 
in gymnasium and out of doors, competitive 
athletics, the correction of physical defects, 
nutrition clinics, and special instruction for 
the handicapped child. An adequate school 
plant—sanitary, spacious, cheerful—built 
around the needs of the child and the school, 
preserves the health of school children and 
helps to improve individual and community 
life and to insure a better race. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1927 
Home and School Day 
In working out the program for Home 
and School Day let the central thought be 
that the home is the most fundamental in- 
stitution among all civilized peoples. The 
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school work for this day may go on as usual 
except that the teacher should, at some ap- 
propriate time, talk to the class or the 
school on the home, letting the children 
know what each of them can do to help 
in making better homes. ‘This is another 
good day for citizens to visit the school. 

To develop better homes schools teach 
regard for the interest and welfare of 
others; give practice in co-operation; teach 
children how to cook, to sew, to manage 
home budgets, and to appreciate the mean- 
ing of home life in its relation to individual 
and race welfare. “he American home and 
the American school work together to de- 
velop a finer and richer human life. That 
school is best where all teachers take honest 
pride in serving the community and in 
building up its home life. “That community 
is best in which parents appreciate the 
teachers and magnify the work of the 
schools. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1927 
Know Your School Day 

The central thought of this day’s pro- 
gram is the school itself. No one will dis- 
pute the statement that the schools are the 
first and biggest enterprise in nation, state, 
county, or city. The school aids the child 
to adapt himself to the difficult life of our 
time. To accomplish this work it needs 
these essentials: 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 


1. A competent, conscientious, and 
trained teacher in every classroom. 

2. A vital curriculum, changing to 
social and individual needs. 

3. An effective form of 
organization. 

4. A school term of reasonable length, with 
high regularity in attendance. 

5. An efficient, well-trained, 
and supervisory staff. 

6. An adequate building, well equipped, 
with ample-provision for libraries, laboratories, 
physical education, gardens, and other school 
activities. 

7. An intelligent and appreciative public sup- 
port. 


The education of the whole child is the 
goal of education. To teach children how 
to learn, to think, to develop vision, to 
weigh, and to judge and to give them some 
appreciation of the spirit of the learner— 
these are the great tasks before the educa- 


well- 
meet 
class 


school and 


administrative 


tional forces of our day. A little invested 
in education saves much expended on pov- 
erty, disease, and crime. 

Let the regular work of the school be 
carried forward and citizens urged to visit 
classes. Evening programs by organizations. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1927 
School Opportunity Day 

Build the program for this day around 
“Opportunity,” stressing particularly the 
opportunity which the school should offer 
the child. ‘Teachers will on this day in- 
spire pupils to take advantage of the op- 
portunities before them. Citizens will seek 
to determine whether adequate opportu- 
nities are offered to all the chilldren of the 
community. Let consideration be given 
the educational needs of the children of the 
state and the nation. 

To help every child find his opportunity 
for service and to prepare him for it is a 
primary responsibility of the school. Schools 
promote vocational efficiency through 
courses in agriculture, trades and industries, 
commerce, and home economics. Special 


classes, evening schools, opportunity schools, 
and continuation schools are means of giv- 
ing a reasonable opportunity to all. By 
emphasizing joy in work, efficient technics, 
and application of art and science to daily 
life, the schools help to raise the standard 
of living. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1927 
Armistice Day 

Armistice Day provides the opportunity 
for a program of the highest patriotic 
quality. It marks the date when the 
thought of the world changed from war 
duties to the peaceful pursuits of life and 
to the duties of citizenship. Let the mem- 
ory of the joy over the news received nine 
years ago today by the folks at home and 
the boys abroad serve as an inspiration for 
promoting education throughout the nation. 

The success of democratic government 
depends upon the faithful performance by 
each citizen of his public duty. By living 
as citizens of the school, children learn to 
be citizens of the larger society. School 
study in geography, history, current events, 
and social civics prepares children for 
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citizenship duties. Schools aid immigrants 
to understand and meet the problems of 
everyday American life. Schools eliminate 
race hatreds and develop that mutual sym- 
pathy, respect, and understanding essential 
to loyal citizenship. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 


Community Day 


1927 


The program for this day should em- 
phasize the value of schools in the improve- 
ment of community life. The schools 
should participate in the various commu- 
nity activities of the day. Encourage ath- 
letics, other sports, and public programs. 

Education is a lifelong adventure. The 
ability of the individual to improve himself 
is influenced by the ideals and practices of 
the community as a whole. ‘To improve 
community standards,. schools cultivate 
tastes in art, music, literature, and sports, 
which help to make leisure time an asset 
rather than a liability. Wise communities 
provide facilities for wholesome leisure ac- 
tivities—libraries, 


museums, parks, play- 


grounds, auditoriums, and art galleries. 
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They make the schoolhouse a community 
center. Good roads unify a community. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1927 
For God and Country Day 

On this day let ministers of all denomina- 
tions address their audiences on the higher 
values of education and on the work of 
teachers and the schools. Let them base 
their words in part at least on knowledge 
gained from personal visitation. Let these 
sermons be a fitting climax for the week’s 
activities.. Invite every citizen to attend 
both the morning and evening services on 
this day. 

The virtues that underlie human happi- 
ness and welfare are practiced in the daily 
relationship that children have with each 
other and with their teachers. 

Ethical character—simple, positive har- 
monious—is the supreme objective of the 
school and of life. It gives the foundations 
for the higher values in life. By empha- 
sizing ideals of right conduct the schools 
seek to maintain the moral and spiritual 
fiber of our people. 


—— so 


Indian Lore in Recreation Programs 


(ommunity Drama Service 


ITH the increased use of folk lore 
of many lands in educational dra- 
matics, directors of playground, 


camp and school dramatics have asked, 
“What is available in our own folk lore?” 
Too often the rich possibilities for drama 
in American history and legend are over- 
looked. 

Indian lore is Indian wisdom. ‘The 
wisdom of the Indian was proverbial in 
pioneer days. The Indian, through his 
intimate contact with nature, absorbed the 
elemental principles of right living. These 
truths are made most attractive to children 





with what may be termed paint and 
feathers. Habits of thought, speech and 
deed acquired at this formative period have 
a most powerful influence on the later life 
of the individual. 

Beside color and action, many Indian 
folk tales have a moral, which Constance 
Mackay has said is as necessary to a folk 
play as salt is to an egg. The out-of-doors 
is the natural setting for Indian plays and 
pageants, making them a happy choice for 
camps, parks and playgrounds, and the 
Fall is an especially appropriate time for 
them, as it brings with it Indian Summer. 
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HE Special Committee appointed at 
the St. Louis Board meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1926, to perfect arrange- 
ments for the inauguration and promotion 
of Teachers’ Day, as proposed by the Ari- 
zona State Branch, made the following 
recommendations, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

1. That National Teachers’ Day be ob- 
served on the Sunday of each year closing 
Education Week. 

2. That the flower chosen to be worn in 
honor of the teachers be the chrysan- 
themum. 

3. That teachers be honored in some 
suitable way by parents of children in their 
respective rooms, grades or classes. 

(a) All of the teachers in a school or 
community might be entertained together 
or individually, but the community should 
make a real and intelligent effort to make 
the occasion worth while and of actual 
interest and pleasure to the teachers. 

(b) Invitations to dinner, drive, pic- 
nic or other affairs to be made as happy 
and enjoyable occasions as possible. 
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Teachers’ Day 


4. That ministers in the churches of all 
denominations be requested to select suit- 
able topics on that day and deliver sermons 
honoring teachers. 

5. That parent-teacher associations en- 
gage the interest of their local press in ad- 
vertising the movement. 

6. That reminders of its approach and 
suggestions for its observance be broadcast 
from radio stations during the preceding 
week. 

7. That the National Education Associa- 
tion be asked to to-operate. 

8. That in all the above plans, or any 
other plans which this Congress may desig- 
nate, the National Publicity Bureau of the 
Congress shall devise and direct national, 
state and local publicity measures in order 
that this movement may at the earliest pos- 
sible time, become nation-wide and as gen- 
erally observed as are Mothers’ Day and 
Fathers’ Day. 

(Mrs. W. H.) Blanche H. Buhlig, 
J. W. Faust, 
Helen Mar Bollinger, 


Chairman. 


(Mrs. E. E.) 


To the Unknown Teacher 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


A tribute paid in Dr. Van Dyke’s recent address at the Sesqui-Centennial of 
Phi Beta Kappa, at William and Mary College, Virginia 


“TI sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. Great generals win campaigns, but 
it is the Unknown Soldier who wins the war. Famous educators plan new systems of 
pedagogy, but it is the Unknown Teacher who delivers and guides the young. He lives 
in obscurity and contends with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, 
no golden decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of darkness 
and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty, 
he strives to conquer the evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He awakens 
Sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the un- 
stable. He communicates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and girls the 
best treasures of his mind. He lights many candles which in later years will shine 
back to cheer him. This is his reward. 

“Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of knowledge is transmitted 
only by personal contact. No one has deserved better of the Republic than the Un- 
known Teacher. No one is more worthy to be enrolled in a democratic Aristocracy, 
‘King of himself and servant of mankind.” 
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Measuring the Results 


of 


Safety Education 


BY FLORENCE NELSON 


Editor, Safety Education 


Education Division, National Safety Council 


HE best argument for the adoption of 
| a school safety education program is 
that it quickly and unmistakably 
shows results in the saving of children’s lives 
and in the reduction of accidental injuries. 
Striking illustrations of this are found in 
the record of Detroit, Springfield, Mass., 
Louisville and other cities. Motor fatali- 
ties to school children in Detroit, based on 
school registration, have been cut 60 per 
cent. The first year of city-wide safety in- 
struction in Springfield showed a reduction 
of from 10 accidental deaths to children of 
school age for the preceding year to 2, while 
the deaths to children of pre-school age in- 
creased. In Louisville, traffic fatalities to 
children of school age the year preceding the 
introduction of safety teaching were 23, 
falling the next year to 14, the following 
year to 8; and the record for the past year 
was 7. These figures are all the more re- 
markable when the increase in automobile 
registration is considered. When such re- 
sults are not only possible, but have ac- 
tually been achieved, there is little room for 
skepticism as to the value of safety instruc- 
tion in saving human life. 

One day last June I stood looking out 
of the window of a large school in Jersey 
City situated at a particularly dangerous 
intersection. where a steady stream of traffic 
menaces the safety of children going to and 
from school. It was shortly after the noon 
dismissal, and the safety patrols had just 
left the corner. Suddenly four belated lit- 
tle youngsters emerged from the building 
and hurried to the crossing. They stopped 
at the curb quite automatically, fixed their 
eyes on the traffic officer and waited for 
him to turn and give the signal ; then, look- 








ing carefully first to left and then to right, 
they crossed the street briskly and went 
along toward home. 

“That,” said the principal, who had also 
been watching, “is the most encouraging 
thing about this safety training. We know 
that the school safety patrol has greatly re- 
duced the hazards of this particular cross- 
ing, but what is a thousand times more val- 
uable is that the children are developing 
habits of safety which will protect them at 
all times.” 

The safety education program of any 
school should be based, obviously, on the 
types of accidents which are happening in 
that particular community. The more in- 
formation the school authorities can secure 
as to what accidents occur, and what effect 
this safety training is having during the 
hours when the children are not in school, 
the more adequate and complete may be the 
course of study developed. 

An interesting plan was worked out in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in an effort to 
determine just how far-reaching were the 
results of safety education in the East 
Springfield School. A similar project would 
be a valuable undertaking for a Parent- 
Teacher Association during the first weeks 
after the return to school: In addition to 
testing the effectiveness of instruction given 
in previous years, it will provide a splendid 
fund of information on which to base the 
safety work of the coming season in home, 
school and community. 

A letter was sent to each family repre- 
sented in the school, inviting the mothers to 
meet with the teachers and principal on 
Friday afternoon. Following is a copy of 
a letter sent to each home: 
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Realizing that Safety Education is one of the 
most important aims of our present school pro- 
gram we are anxious to learn to what extent 
our teaching in this direction has been success- 
ful in carrying over to the home, 

For this purpose you are cordially invited to 
meet with the teachers and principal on Friday 
afternoon, September 25, at 3.30 p. m., Room 
4, East Springfield School. 

I hope you will make a special effort to be 
paeeane. Very sincerely, 

MARGARET J. DAVISON, 


Principal. 


At this meeting a short talk was given 
by the principal, emphasizing the import- 
ance of safety education and the reasons 
for wishing to check results. The following 
questionnaire was distributed and discussed 
informally with the mothers. They were 
requested to fill it out and return it to the 
school the following week. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
Questionnaire No. 1 
A Safe Vacation is a Happy Vacation 


: PEAY 
1. Did your children (during vacation) 
show the results of safety 


education by 
choosing safe places to play? For exam- 
ple: parks, playgrounds, or own yards. 

2. Did you observe any actions or hear 
any comments by children of school age 
playing with children of non-school age in 
regard to safety education in play? If so, 
illustrate. 

3. Did your children try to keep their 
carts, tricycles, scooters, or coasters out of 
the streets when playing with them? 

4. If it was necessary for your children 
to cross Page Boulevard either while play- 
ing or doing errands, did they observe 
safety rules while crossing? 

Notre.—Page Boulevard is the busiest 
street in this section and has a double line 
of trolley tracks on it. 

5. Did your children have any accidents 
during the summer vacation resulting from 
carelessness in play or from playing in un- 
suitable places? If so, state briefly, giving 
cause and nature of the accident. 


II. BICYCLES 
1. Did your children ride their bicycles 
in the road during the summer vacation? 
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2. Did they, as far as you know, keep to 
the right of the road? 

3. a. Did you see any children riding 
bicycles and carrying someone on the han- 
dlebars? 

b. If so, were they children who at- 
tend the East Springfield School ? 

4. Were there any children injured dur- 
ing the summer vacation because of care- 
lessness in bicycle riding? If so, how? 
Did the child or children attend the East 
Springfield School ? 


III. ROLLER SKATING 
. Did your children stay on the sidewalk 
Ww hile roller skating? 

2. Did you observe any actions or hear 
any comments that would lead you to think 
that they were respecting the rights of 
pedestrians ? 

3. Were there any accidents that you 
know of, during the summer vacation, 
caused by carelessness in roller skating? 


IV. SWIMMING AND PLAYING IN 
WATER 


1. Check the following rules which you 

consider your children observed : 

a. Never go in swimming alone. 

b. Don’t swim or play in the water 
when overheated or tired. 

c. Don’t swim after a hearty meal. 
Wait at least an hour. 

2. Do you know of any accidents or ill- 
ness among the East Springfield School chil- 
dren resulting from carelessness in swim- 
ming or playing in the water? If so, state 
briefly the nature and cause of such acci- 
dent or illness. 


V. VACATION OUT OF TOWN 
1. If your children went out of town for 

part or all of the summer vacation, please 
check the following rules you think they 
observed : 

a. Look before crossing the street. 

b. Cross on the crosswalks whenever 
possible. 

c. Obey the signals of 
officer. 

d. Get on and off the street car cor- 
rectly. 

e. Be careful when getting on and off 
a train. 


the traffic 








——s 





b 
; 
a 
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2. Report briefly any accidents or illness 
which occurred to your children whiie out 
of town. 


VI. FOURTH OF JULY 


1. Did your children observe a “‘safe and 
sane” Fourth of July? 

2. Can you give any personal experi- 
ences to show that the children were en- 
deavoring to follow instruction given in ac- 
cident prevention? 

3. Report briefly any accidents caused by 
carelessness in the observance of Fourth of 


July. 


In checking results, questionnaires re- 
turned by families who were new to the 
district were disregarded. In most cases, 
the questions were answered by “yes” or 
“no.” Parents were requested to answer 
only those questions which applied to their 
children. 


Many interesting comments were made 
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by the parents in returning the question- 
naire. In answer to Question 2 under Sec- 
tion I, one mother wrote, “Yes, I heard my 
boys tell the little children who live next 
door not to play in the road.” An answer 
to Question 3, Section II, “I saw a small 
boy knocked from his bicycle on Edendale 
Street by an automobile. He rode from 
behind one car into the path of another. 
The boy attends this school.” 

A father wrote: “We appreciate the 
safety education part of the school program. 
We believe it has accomplished all that 
could reasonably be expected from it, and 
will be glad to co-operate in any way possi- 
ble.” Another father made a very valuable 
suggestion as to how the hazards of a par- 
ticular crossing might be reduced. 

A second questionnaire on “Safety in Go- 
ing to and from School” was issued a month 
later by the East Springfield School. This 
will be published in a forthcoming number 
of CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 





ERMAN RICHTER, a 12 year old student of Springfield, Mass., has originated a 
character known as Watchful Slim who is the official guardian of the cross- 


walks in the vicinity of every school in the city. 


Recently Mr. Robert P. 


Marsh, Superintendent of Streets and Engineering for the city, discovered the draw- 
ing and adapted it, with the approval of the Board of Control of the Springfield 
Safety Council, to a scheme of pavement markings. Watchful Slim is shown in two 
poses which strikingly illustrate the warnings to “Stop” and “Look.” 
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School 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


NE mo- 
() ment, 

please. 
This is not a chil- 
dren’s bed-time 
story. Peter Rab- 
bit is going to 
school, in fact, 
and not only Peter, 
but Fluffy, the cat, 
Laddie, the dog, 
Jennie, the burro, 
Nellie, the cow. In 
Denver, Colorado, 
all these animals, 
and as many more 
as the children can 
find, are being 
brought to school. 

This is accord- 
ing to an announce- 
ment recently 
made. It is a part 
of the elementary 
science course to be introduced in the 
Denver public schools this summer. Ani- 
mal studies from life are to be a regular 
feature of the school curriculum. 

To all lovers of dumb animals this course 
will have special significance. We ll 
know that children, naturally, have an 
affinity for all animals. Fond parents pre- 
sent them with puppies, or kittens, or bun- 
nies, or some other pet, and then, too fre- 
quently, fail to instruct their offspring in 
their care. The kittens, many times, are 
mauled to death; the puppies are kicked and 
abused ; the rabbits, and other pets outside 
the house, are allowed to go long periods 
without food or water. 

It is not that the children wish to be 
cruel to the little animals they love and pet. 
Generally, the maltreatment comes because 


the children do not understand that the 


animals suffer, as they would suffer sim- 
ilarly treated. 
Now in the Denver public schools, chil- 





dren will learn the 

proper care and 

feeding and tend- 
ing of their pets. 

They will learn 

the important les- 
‘ son of kindness to 

animals and 
thoughtfulness for 
their comfort. 
That they will 
learn other lessons 
goes without say- 
ing, for it is al- 
most impossible to 
study manners and 
habits of any ani- 
mal without bene- 
ficial results to the 
human. 

It is to be hoped 
that the experi- 
ment in the Den- 
ver schools will 

meet with such gratifying results that 
the course will be copied in schools all over 
the country. 

When every boy and girl in the country 
has learned to treat his dumb friends as he 
would wish to be treated, the faithful, 
patient, long-suffering animal-pets, who 
look to the children as their masters and 
mistresses, will lead far happier, more 
healthful lives than they do now. And 
when intelligent instruction in the care of 
animals is given to every Micky in the 
alley, and Patricia in the mansion, that 
happy day will be in sight. Not only will 
the animals benefit, but there will be grow- 
ing up a finer, kinder, more considerate race 
of men and women. 

We congratulate Denver and its school 
heads on the humane course it is adding to its 
schools. Peter Rabbit and his friends are go- 
ing to school—and they will return to their 
homes, happier, healthier, more contented 
animals, and better pets for the children. 
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Thinking of the Child | 
As a Whole’ 


BY SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


Director, Child Study Association of America 
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STRENGTH 
of the 





The Association of which Mrs. Gruenberg is director was organized more than a gen- 


eration ago by “ 
they considered a very important task.” 


some very humble lay parents, who felt the need for expert knowledge in what 


As time went on, the program expanded, always 
growing out of the felt needs of the members. 


At first the physical care of children received most attention, but information on health 
being now more widely diffused, the problem of how to apply it effectively in the care of 


individual children is felt to be more urgent. 


Mothers—and, 
ters” 
living with children. 


increasingly, 


fathers, too—come together in the study groups or 
of the Association for the full discussion of problems which arise in the course of their 
In New York the Association has set up a demonstration program of 


“chap- 


study groups which cover every level of social and educational development, and are used 
for observation and as training centers for students who are preparing themselves for work 


with parents. 


SEFUL information about the condi- 
tions necessary for health, like 
useful information about other 

practical arts, has come to us in scattered 
fragments. At one time we discovered the 
importance of calories, at another time the 
importance of sunshine; one day we are 
alarmed about the danger of chronic 
fatigue, the next day we are alarmed about 
thumb sucking; now it is vitamin C or D, 
then it was the mystery of intestinal flora; 
and these facts, as we get such knowledge, 
we want to put to work piecemeal. The 
result is that we treat the child as a com- 
posite made up of numberless -independent 
variables. We try to make the most out of 
each item, but we rarely discover that 
unity which is the essential characteristic 
of life itself and the indispensable condi- 
tion of the health which we are trying so 
hard to secure. 

The numberless details the new knowl- 
edge emphasizes should not be minimized, 
but attention directed to the need for a 
technique of focusing upon the child the 
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benefit of the very specialized knowledges. 
Parents have to be helped to the technique 
of managing their children so that the 
latter will establish health habits without 
becoming too self conscious, too much 
aware of the importance of health, too 
much concerned with the significance of 
each detail of the ritual we want them to 
follow. Many of the habits we seek to 
establish during these years are acquired 
easily enough if they are a part of the 
colorless routine of everyday life. 

We have to learn, then, in addition to 
diet and rules and tables, to cultivate a 
certain casual manner in handling every- 
thing connected with the routine of the 
day’s living. We must be -friendly, to be 
sure, but we must also affect indifference 
regarding a thousand important details. In 
a nursery school the teacher in charge has 
to deal with the activities of the day’s 
living in an impersonal way, without emo- 
tion. That makes it possible for the chil- 
dren to do here what their mothers have 
such difficulty in getting them to do at 


* Excerpts from a er given under a different title, at the Annual Meeting of the American Child Health 


Association in May, 192 
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home, whether it is eating carrots or going 
to the toilet before it is too late, or wash- 
ing their hands, or saying “thank you.” ‘The 
children do indeed need affection, and they 
need attention, if they are to be well and 
happy; but they do not need to have their 
feelings attached too firmly to those things 
that must be accepted as matters of course 
—the things that should be done auto- 
matically to keep us alive and well. The 
child should eat and he should eat in 
accordance with the best knowledge of the 
nutrition laboratories; but he should not 
eat in the presence of a personality charged 
with emotion, watching every move and 
counting the calories. 


EALTH habits should be the unconscious 
habits of healthy living, acquired as 
simply and as unquestioningly as habits of 
wearing clothes, or sleeping in bed, or being 
polite, or using the mother tongue. The 
child needs to know nothing of the phi- 
losophy or of the importance of these 
habits. He gets them because they are 
parts of his living environment, the way in 
which those around him live and act. It 
is important for the adults in the child’s 
immediate surroundings to understand 
what kind of living is healthy living; but 
it is far from necessary 
for them to raise with the 
child an issue as to which 
articles of diet or which de- 
tails of routine he will or 
will not accept. 
Malnutrition or chronic 
fatigue is not confined to 
the so-called “underprivi- 
leged”’ child. The practical 
problem of the parent who 
is conscientiously trying to 
apply what the various 
specialists teach about health 
commonly takes the form of 
overcoming the child’s ob- 
stinacy or perversity, and 
perhaps the most frequent 
difficulty is associated with 
eating. It may be resistance 
to a particular kind of food, 
or refusal to eat alone; 
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sometimes there is difficulty only in the 
presence of a particular person, some- 
times a particular person has to be pressed 
into service to make a meal passably satis- 
factory. Why does a child so often pick 
for his special dislike upon the very things 
that the dietitian strongly recommends? 
Unquestionably it is in most cases precisely 
because the mother’s solicitude attaches to 
the spinach or egg that excess of emotion 
which gives the child his opportunity to 
convert the commonplace breakfast into a 
thrilling adventure. 

We have an excellent example from Dr. 
Thom, of a Massachusetts family consist- 
ing of an educated mother, a well-meaning 
father, an intelligent child of two and a 
half to three, and one younger child. The 
parents here tangle up their feelings with 
their knowledge and good intentions until 
all concerned suffer in health. Every meal 
is an event—yes, an adventure—for there 
is no telling what the outcome will be. The 
older child will sit tight until the mother 
places the food in her mouth; then she will 
hold the food, but not chew it. In the end, 
the mother is exhausted and at the end of 
her resources. What help does she get 
There is 

more that she needs to 
know, if she is to keep her 
child well, to say nothing 
of getting her into habits of 
health. The father and 
mother do not agree on the 
first principles of discipline. 
When the mother has the 
child in hand and makes 
requirements that the child 
does not meet, the father 
takes the position, “What 
can you expect of a little 
child like that?” When it 
is his move, however, and 
he finds himself equally 
futile, his reproach reads: 
“Why don’t you train her 
better? You have her all 
day.” Practically every 
normal child would much 
rather go hungry than miss 
a show like that. The con- 


from her eager study of diet? 
certainly 


much 
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flicts do not make for either health or hap- 
piness ; but they do give a thrill to life. 


NOTHER example of feeding difficulty 
Ais interesting because it shows what can 
be done when the child is treated as a whole. 
A little girl of three was refusing to eat 
her breakfast. The child was in good health 
and emotionally well adjusted. She had 
never given any trouble before, with any 
of her meals, and she was getting through 
with lunch and supper without any trouble 
at all. Her unwillingness to eat breakfast 
came on with comparative suddenness. She 
now required hand feeding, conversation 
and cajolery, and sometimes these did not 
suffice. If left to herself she would cry, or 
_call for the nurse to feed her, or leave the 
food entirely untouched. No questioning 
could bring out the difficulty, although the 
parents were convinced that the child had 
something in her mind because the other 
meals caused no trouble and because this 
behavior was so out of keeping with her 
previous conduct. A careful examination 
brought out the fact that the child had 
been recently taken out of the high chair 
for her lunch and supper, but not for 
breakfast. She was then asked how she 
would like to sit in a big chair for break- 
fast, and she immediately showed delighted 
eagerness and began to cast aspersions upon 
the baby chair, about which she had not 
oncé complained during the trying days of 
tragical breakfasts. ‘There was no further 
difficulty with breakfast, when the child 
sat in a big chair; but apparently she had 
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been affected by the implications of the 
high chair without being able to voice her 
grievances. 

This case illustrates the point that we 
cannot take one part of the child’s training 
as a separate issue. If these parents had 
not been trained in looking at the child in 
all its aspects, a series of penal situations 
would have started with the child’s refusal 
to eat breakfast. She would have been 
punished for not eating, which probably 
would have resulted in her not eating 
lunch, and nothing would have been 
observed about this trifling difficulty, which 
might have had serious effects. 

We know enough about life today to 
recognize that we must deal with the child 
as a living unity, that we must co-ordinate 
for his welfare the many useful things we 
have learned, and not merely apply them 
as though they had nothing to do with one 
another. We must think of the child at 
all times as a whole and not merely a col- 
lection of structures and peculiarities and 
puzzles that happen quite casually to be 
inside the same skin. 

The ability to use in a practical way 
knowledge that the expert contributed to 
child welfare marked the first step in 
parental education. To be able to take 
these fragmentary pieces of information 
and integrate them into a concept that 
takes into consideration the child’s whole 
personality, both physical and emotional, 
requires a higher skill. It is towards the 
attainment of such a skill that parental 
education today directs its efforts. 


The Plea of the Child 


“ec 


A child I am. Yet in me lies 


Part of the future of the race, 
A child in whom the good and ill 
Of ages past have left their trace. 


“Protect me—ye of larger growth, 
Hear my appeal: oh take my hand 
And lead me safely on the road 
Of childhood into Grown-up Land.’ ” 





Contributed by Mrs, Skelton, Hartwell, Ga, 
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One of the pleasant experiences of the summer was a visit to the Parents’ Educational 
Bureau in Portland, Oregon, which is conducted under the auspices of the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The Bureau carries on a clinic for children between the ages of 
two and seven and logically precedes the Summer Round-Up of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Much of its success is due to the secretary, Mrs. Ann Bayly, who, 
since the establishment of the bureau in 1913, has been in charge of the project. The follow- 
ing description of the purposes, activities and future plans of the Bureau has been sum- 
marized from a full account which was written by Mrs. Bayly and published by the 
PORTLAND EXAMINER. We shall be glad to publish a list of other cities conducting 
similar clinics. M. S. M. 








The Parents’ Educational Bureau 
A Project of the Oregon Congress of Parents and Teachers 


BY ANN BAYLY 


LOCATION 

HE Parents’ Educational Bureau is 

located in the Kraemer Building, 242 

Washington Street, Portland, Ore- 
gon. From the windows of the reception 
room a beautiful view of mountains, river 
and city is obtained. The waiting-rooms 
are supplied with literature concerning 
child-welfare subjects. Two additional 
rooms are used solely for clinic purposes, 
and are supplied with the necessary equip- 
ment. 


PROGRAM OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


The bureau program is one of education 
and not philanthropy. Patrons of clinics 
are the average mothers, and not infre- 
quently the fathers, of the city and state. 
It must not be taken for granted that 
neglect or ignorance of proper child care 
is confined to the homes of poverty. Cases 
of underweight, malnutrition, and physical 
handicaps are found among the children of 
the rich and well-to-do as well as among 
the poor. 

Any public health program is successful 
in its results in the degree that the interest 
and co-operation of parents are obtained. In 
his respect the bureau experiences slight 
handicap, for every child is registered for 


examination voluntarily by the parents. 
They come with the hope of being helped 
in solving the problems of how to bring up 
their children, so that they may be healthy 
in mind and body. 

In Portland, infants up to two years may 
receive the benefits of the work of the Visit- 
ing Nurses’ Association. ‘The City Health 
Board through its school department has 
supervision of the health of school children. 
The bureau, in order to avoid duplication 
of the work of these two agencies, confines 
its clinical work entirely to the ages between 
two and seven. This age limit applies only 
to children living within the city bound- 
aries. Outside the city limits any child up 
to seven years may be registered for the 
measurement and determination of its 
physical and mental status. 

The bureau in assuming responsibility 
for the health and development of the pre- 
school child endeavors to bridge this gap 
between infancy and school, thus making 
possible continuous supervision of children 
from birth through all the growing period. 

Pre-school study classes, mothers’ clubs, 
or other groups, may arrange for a day 
when their children may be examined in a 
group by themselves, if they so desire. 
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BUREAU SUPPLIES INFORMATION 

Individuals come daily to the bureau with 
inquiries in regard to many phases of human 
experience. The bureau makes every 
effort to supply the desired information or 
to put the inquirer in direct communication 
with whatever agency best meets the needs 
of the situation. 

An inexperienced mother is often greatly 
at a loss to know whether her child is thriv- 
ing or not. She may be unduly alarmed by 
small matters, and on the other hand she 
may not know the serious nature of certain 
conditions. She may think her child is not 
really ill, but she is more or less worried 
because of a condition which she may de- 
scribe variously as “run down,” 
tired,” “born so,” “skinny,” “ 
“growing too fast,” or “ 
self.” 

The early years determine to a great ex- 
tent the child’s health for a life time. A 
complete physical examination by the 
physicians and dentists in charge is given 
each child, and conditions carefully noted. 
By this thorough examination three vital 
facts are revealed to the parent: 


(1). Whether the child is having normal 
general physical growth. 

(2) What must be done to 
physical defects and disease. 

(3) What existing defects should be 


remedied before they become serious. 


“ce 7 

always 
below par,” 
cross and not him- 


prevent 


A nurse takes the weight and measures 
the height and the size of various parts of 
the body. Comparison is made with a 
standard weight-height-age table. 


DEVELOPMENT DIFFERS 

Normal children differ considerably in 
the rapidity of their development, therefore 
the mother need not be alarmed at some 
variation from the standard, although 
marked differences should put her on her 
guard. If she registers her child for regu- 
lar observation in the child clinics con- 
ducted by the bureau she will be guided in 
proper care of her child. She will be told 
how to apply scientific health principles 
which have been reduced to working rules 
by specialists. 
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GOOD ADVICE GIVEN 

Inquiry into the living habits of children 
showing malnutrition, weaknesses, or de- 
fects, often reveals a faulty diet or other- 
wise poor health program. Advice is ac- 
cordingly given as to the proper food and 
care necessary to stimulate growth and pre- 
vent defects and disease. Other informa- 
tion is given which, if followed, would aid 
materially in stamping out many of the con- 
tagious and infectious diseases which have 
been and still are to a lesser degree com- 
mon to childhood, such as: information per- 
taining to toxin-anti-toxin, against diph- 
theria; vaccination against smallpox; and 
other measures directed against the lesser 
but still troublesome childhood diseases. 

There are many children who are not 
really ill, but fall short in varying degrees 
of being healthy, well-nourished children, 
with good color, bright eyes, erect posture, 
well-developed muscles, and active and alert 
both physically and mentally. These are 
the ones whom a little influence may easily 
promote into what nature intended them to 
be—happy, healthy children; but, on the 
contrary, neglect at this period may as 
speedily push them down into the mal- 
nourished class with very definite  ill- 
health. Is it too much to say that the bu- 
reau aims to put all children, before they 
reach school age, into the first group? 

A well-known child specialist writes: “A 
child who is free from disease and defects, 
properly fed, clothed, cleaned, sunned, 
rested and exercised can be trusted to grow 
as nature intended.” 

A careful record is kept of examination 
results. The bureau attempts no remedial 
work, but in cases of defects, a summary is 
sent to the parents for the use of their fam- 
ily physician or any physician of their choice. 


EXAMINATION AND OBSERVATION 


Children found to be in a normally 
healthy condition are urged to return for 
examination quarterly. Those with defects 
remediable without a doctor’s care or opera- 
tion are expected to return frequently for 
observation. This assures avoidance and 


correction of a large ‘Percentage of minor 
defects. 
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TRAINING AIDS MOTHERS 

The child forms mental habits just as 
one forms physical habits. Care must be 
taken to help the child develop right emo- 
tional responses and behavior habits which 
affect the whole being both body and mind. 
D. A. Thom, M.D., in his pamphlet on 
Child Management, says: 

“The health, happiness and efficiency of 
the adult man and woman depend, to a 
very large extent, upon the type of habits 
they acquire from their training and ex- 
perience during early life. Any informa- 
tion which gives the interested parent a bet- 
ter idea of the mental life of the child, 
methods that may be utilized in develop- 
ing desirable habits, and suggestions for 
overcoming undesirable habits may be con- 
sidered well worth while.” 


PARENT TRAINING CONSIDERED 

Plans are now being made to extend the 
service of the bureau by giving a guidance 
course, in which parents will be given an 
opportunity of obtaining expert advice on 
matters of special interest to every one who 
has the responsibility of the physical, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual education of a 
child. 

The course is being planned to include 
lectures, informal talks and discussions of 
subjects touching the immediate practical 
problems of child rearing. Aid will be 
given in the choice of helpful reading. 
Health boards, extension departments of 
our higher institutions of learning, the pub- 
lic schools, and the public library will aid 
in furnishing leaders for this work. 
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The course will be open to all parents 
whose children are registered with the bu- 
reau. 


MANY ASSIST BUREAU 

To mention all those to whom the pub- 
lic is indebted for valuable aid in establish- 
ing, maintaining and enlarging the bureau 
up to the present time would be an impos- 
sibility, but especial appreciation should be 
expressed of the work of the women who 
have served on the committee of managers, 
to the press, and to the many physicians, 
dentists, and nurses, who without the slight- 
est remuneration, have given their time, and 
whose scientific knowledge has standardized 
its work. 

Through the efforts of the bureau many 
needy child patients have been treated by 
skillful physicians and surgeons of the city 
at little or no expense to the parents. It 
is because of the desire of these many 
friends in the medical and nursing profes- 
sions to relieve distress and suffering and 
to aid these young children to overcome 
their handicaps that the bureau need turn 
none away because of financial embarrass- 
ment. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The bureau is supported largely by the 
fund received from the public through its 
contribution to the Community Chest. The 
very great amount of volunteer service of 
members of the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and of members of the professions 
necessary for scientifre conduct of the work 
makes it possible to accomplish much with 
a very small operating fund. 


FOR FUTURE ROUND TABLES will you not send to the office, 5517 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., an account of any successes which your association has had in meeting 
“parent and teacher” problems connected with CHRISTMAS, FOURTH OF JULY, MOTION 
PICTURES, HOME STUDY, USE OF LEISURE TIME, SAFETY? 








Special Notice 


Mrs. C. E. Roe, National Field Secretary, will be in the six New England states from 
September 29 to October 26 for institute work with leaders, members, educators, and all 
interested in the technic of organizing and carrying on Parent-Teacher Associations of 
all types. Those interested in attending classes are asked to write to the president of the 
state in which they live for details. No registration fee will be required—M. S. Mason. 
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FTER three editorial paragraphs had 
found themselves on paper, we 
realized that a gloomy note was 

being struck that might tinge the whole 
page. So we right-about faced and decided 
to see how many cheerful things were 
looming on the horizon to offset rumors of 
war, the perennial going to the dogs of 
youth and general deterioration of the 
human race. Here follows a neat little 
list of blessings to count, one by one. 


of most of the notable 
world contests in the past few months have 
been Americans and under thirty. Lind- 
bergh, Gertrude Ederle, Helen Wills and 
Bobby Jones are names that should be on 
the tongue of every school boy and girl, 
not simply because they have won contests, 
but because they demonstrate qualities of 
courage, initiative, clean living and high 
ideals. Is it the much vaunted and much 
condemned freedom of American youth that 
has produced these matchless young things? 


& 


Horoscopes and ecclesiastics are presag- 
ing or demanding a “return to decency” in 
women’s clothes. This is to be brought 
about by long skirts, high collars and 
corsets. Will these produce modesty, or is 
modesty a quality of the soul, something 
within? Are there not as many modest 
women and girls in short skirts and no 
corsets as there were when they accentuated 
every indication of sex by padding busts, 
tightening waists and wearing dresses so 
long that’ they must be lifted, thereby 
showing a neat ankle or calf in crossing 
the street? We believe that modern dress, 
even when it shows bony or over fat knees, 
is as modest as that of other years. 


& 


How cheerful is the contemplation of 
popular forms of outdoor recreation! Behold 


The winners 








the thousands of motor driven families 
going together for a day in the Forest 
Preserves, the Municipal Beaches and 
Camps, and even for dancing at open air 
halls. Golf clubs, exclusive or free are 
springing up even faster than new sub- 
divisions; the free ones have many players 
already on the ground at five o’clock in the 
morning, waiting their turn. The cheap 
sea side or mountain hotel has practically 
gone out of business because its type of 
patrons are camping instead. A decadent 
people do not spend their leisure hours in 
the open, at play. 


& 


The value of play in our educational 
system is becoming more apparent. Play 
is the great liberator of the school child’s 
soul. The class room is a net work of 
inhibitions and circumscriptions, and the 
self respect of the child is restored to him 
as his voice, too loud for the school room, 
rings out on the playfield with none to say, 

“lower your voice, son.” On the play- 
ground the lad learns the spirit of fair 
play, that he is only one of a team and 
that he can never “play the game” alone. 
Our boys and girls are better for having 
learned how to play; the grown-ups would 
find much to be gained by the same process. 


It is a mechanical age. Long after 
other things of our generation are for- 
gotten the future generations will study 
the inventions of this one. The first tele- 
phone was in use about fifty years ago, but 
it was, at least, a safe invention. Later 
ones have not been so safe, the radio, the 
airplane, the automobile, and the compli- 
cated machinery of manufacturing; young 
people in the main are driving this ma- 
chinery and they need a steady hand and 
head. Could this be done if the sad, wild 
tales that are told about them by the 
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cynical ones or by the anti-prohibitionists 
were true? 

The long summer vacation is over. In 
a few days the schools, redecorated and 
clean, will welcome the eager boys and 
girls back to their studies, while the homes 
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that have had them all these weeks will 
seem strangely silent. May the new school 
year be fuller of interest and stimulation 
than any that have gone before, and may 
wisdom descend from on high to all who 
go out to teach the young. M. L. L. 


School Books for Parents 


BY GRACE E. CRUM 


S our groups assemble for their first 
A te the uppermost question in 
the minds of many is, ‘““What shall 
we study?” The many phases of child life 
offer us a wide variety of choice. Those who 
wish to take up the religious education of 
their children will find, “The Training of 
Children in the Christian Family” by Dr. 
Luther Weigle, well suited to their pur- 
pose. This book is “primarily for members 
of the Christian faith, but it contains much 
of value for all creeds, since it is based 
upon principles upon which all religion 
rests.” The author’s argument is that the 
religious education of children is not some- 
thing apart from the rest of their educa- 
tion; it consists rather in the motive and 
spirit which animates the whole of their 
upbringing. The author discusses the form- 
ing of right habits, the expansion of life 
through play, work, and study, the com- 
panionship of good books and friends, 
growth in unselfishness and in the capacity 
and disposition to serve—all of which he 
holds to be important elements in spiritual 
training. Each chapter is followed by ques- 
tions and topics for investigation and dis- 
cussion, also references for further reading. 
This feature makes it suited to group study 
without additional outlining. 

“The Parent and the Child,” by Henry 
F. Cope, D.D., discusses many of the same 
topics as Dr. Weigle’s book, but his method 
of presentation is different. Dr. Weigle 
deals with principles; Dr. Cope presents a 
situation, discusses the problem which is 
involved, analyzes it, and suggests a solu- 
tion. Each chapter of the book involves a 


*See The Book Page, this issue. 





study of a real case which has come under 
the author’s observation. His method of 
approach should be familiar to those who 
study the mechanics of group discussion. 
This book also has questions and references 
for each topic. 

“Training the Toddler,” by Elizabeth 
Cleveland, is a description of the methods 
used at the Merrill Palmer school. While 
it is primarily a pre-school book, its princi- 
ples apply also to the child of school age. 
“Seven Ages of Childhood,” by Ella 
Lyman Cabot is a general survey of child 
life. The seven ages are: the dependent, 
the dramatic, the angular, the paradoxical, 
the gang, the romantic, and the age of 
problems. 

Those who would like a discussion of 
sex from the religious point of view will 
appreciate, “Men, Women, and God,” by 
A. Herbert Gray, D.D. “Little Essays of 
Love and Virtue,” by Havelock Ellis treats 
of the same subject. Mothers will enjoy 
“Mothers and Daughters,” by Jessica G. 
Cosgrave. A companion book is “Fathers 
and Sons,” by Samuel S. Drury. “Every- 
day Problems of the Everyday Child,” by 
Dr. Thom, mental hygiene chairman for 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will soon appear, perhaps in 
time for the use of our study groups. 

Advance groups studying mental hygiene 
will be interested in the new book just off 
the press by Frances Wickes,* “The Inner 
Life of Childhood,” a study in analytical 
psychology. Those who desire to study the 
functions of the family will enjoy E. R. 
Groves’ “The Drifting Home” and “The 
Social Problems of the Family.” “Whole- 


J 
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some Marriage,” by Groves and Groves is 
soon to be published. These three are also 
for advanced students. 

“The Problems of Childhood,” by 
Angelo Patri will be continued this year as 
supplementary reading. We should com- 
plete this book for we need to attune our- 
selves to the author’s sympathetic under- 
standing and love of childhood. Whenever 
there are five minutes to spare, a sketch 
from Patri’s, ““The Problems of Child- 
hood,” “Child Training,” and “Talk to 
Mothers” could be read with profit. 

These form a short list of some of the 
good books available. Others will be men- 
tioned from time to time. Let us enter 
upon the work of the new year with in- 
terest and enthusiasm, feeling that by our 
study we are helping to bring about the 
dawn of a new day when we shall have a 
truly educated parenthood. 


REFERENCES 
Dr. Luther Weigle, The Training of Children 


in the Christian Family, The Pilgrim Press, 
Chicago, Ill.—$1.50. 
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Dr. Henry Cope, The Parent and the Child, 
Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y.—$1.50. 
Elizabeth Cleveland, Training the 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.—$2.00. 


Ella Lyman Cabot, Seven Ages of Childhood, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y.—$2.75. 


Toddler, 


A. Herbert Gray, Men, Women, and God, 
Doran—$1.50. 
Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and 


Virtue, Doran—$1.50. 


Jessica G. Cosgrave, Mothers and Daughters, 
Doran—$1.50. 


Samuel S. Drury, Fathers and Sons, Doran— 
$1.50. 


Dr. D. A. Thom, Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child, Appleton and Co., N. Y. 
(In Press). 

Frances Wickes, The Inner Life of Childhood, 
Appleton and Co., N. Y.—$3.00. 


E. R. Groves, The Drifting Home, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


E. R. Groves, The Social Problems of the 
Family, Lippincott.—$2.50. 

Groves and Groves, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Angelo Patri, The Problems 
D. Appleton.—$2.00. 


Angelo Patri, Child Training, D. Appleton.— 
$2.00. 


Angelo Patri, Talks to Mothers, D. Appleton.— 
$0.50. 


Wholesome Marriage, 


of Childhood, 





The Phoebe A. Hearst Memorial, Stanford University, California, Where the Delegates to 
the Oakland Convention Were Entertained by an Organ Recital, on May 20, 1927 








The Study Circle 


Conducted by 
Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 





Group Discussion 


HOSE of us who accept a study circle 

chairmanship assume the _responsi- 

bility of directing group discussion. 
Most study groups select a book as a basis 
for study and the principles contained 
therein are applied by the members to situ- 
ations in every day life. The wise leader 
will not use the lecture method entirely. 
He will encourage each one to take part in 
the discussion, for if we are to obtain prac- 
tical results, each member must feel enough 
interest to contribute something of his 
thought and experiences. 

Group discussion is a co-operative endea- 
vor to arrive at a solution of the problem 
under consideration. The solution of the 
group, in which each contributes his bit to 
the final findings, is apt to be different from 
the conclusion of the individual who thinks 
the thing through for himself. It is for 
the leader to tactfully guide such discussion 
so that it may keep to the subject matter; 
that it may remain impersonal, and that it 
may not terminate in an argument. “An 
important duty of the leader,” says “Crea- 
tive Discussion,” “is that of summarizing. 
To summarize is to express briefly at any 
given point what step has been reached by 
the discussion thus far. The leader may 
summarize for any one of three purposes: 
(1) to check repetition, (2) to bring dis- 
cussion back to essentials, (3) to register 
steps of argument.” “Creative Discussion” 
formulates four maxims of caution for 
leaders: 

Don’t take sides; 

Don’t talk too much; 

Don’t let anyone monopolize the talking ; 

Don’t be frightened by prejudice.” 

Many study circles request the members 
to write out and hand in their immediate 
problems in child training. ‘These serve as 
a basis for a course of study. In group 


discussion the members, from their own ex- 
perience and from their readings, work out 
suggestions for the solution of these prob- 
lems. The leader should encourage indivi- 
dual reading in the home. Lists of books 
available at the public library should be 
supplied to the members. A “parent’s book 
shelf” in the library containing the books 
outlined for study in this magazine and 
also the books listed as references will be 
of much assistance. Not many references 
will be given in the study programs to 
follow, but these are considered essential. 

A small fee may be charged for the pur- 
chase of books for the study group, or each 
member may wish to purchase either the 
text or a book to be used as supplementary 
reading. The different books could be ex- 
changed and a circulating library main- 
tained within the membership of the group. 
Members should volunteer to prepare 
reports on special topics, for interest is 
stimulated by each taking part in the pro- 
gram. We get out of a thing just about 
what we put into it. While the main pur- 
pose of our groups is the study of the child, 
yet if we pursue our tasks diligently, we 
will find that child study is likewise a 
course in the larger social relationships of 
life, and that not only our parental prob- 
lems will be solved but also many of those 
involving our responsibility to the com- 
munity. 

REFERENCES 

Creative Discussion (A _ statement of 
method for leaders and members of discus- 
sion groups), published by The Inquiry, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


‘Price, 35 cents per copy. 


The Why and How of Group Discus- 
sion, by H. S. Elliott, Published by Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Price, 25 cents. 
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_ Study Program I 


This is the first of a series of outlines based on 
PARENTHOOD AND THE NEWER PsyCHOLOGY 
BY FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON, M.D. 














PREFACE: OBJECT OF BOOK 


First, To give in clear and understand- 
able terms, an explanation of the cardinal 
principles of the newer psychology. 

Second, To apply these principles in such 
a manner as will enable parents the better 
to understand their children. 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to make his book of use to 
parents, Dr. Richardson has kept in mind 
certain principles: 

First, Suggestions made must be clear 
and simple. 

Second, No technical terms must be used 
except those defined in text. 

Third, Subjects only must be discussed 
which will be of practical assistance in 
child training. 

Fourth, Disputed questions 
omitted. 

1. What does the author mean by “the 
newer psychology?” Compare early psy- 
chology with modern psychology. 


must be 


Notre: Our method of approach to the study 
of psychology has changed greatly in recent 
years. While early psychology was defined as 
the “science of mental phenomena,” it was 
closely akin to philosophy, and its pursuit was 
not carried on in a scientific manner. It re- 
mained a speculative study and subject matter 
was collected by means of self-observation and 
introspection. In recent years, the psychologist 
studies human beings by means of observation 
and experimentation, and his conclusions go 
to make up modern psychology. The early psy- 
chology was an obstruction; the newer psy- 
chology may be of “real practical help in our 
everyday problems with our children.” 


2. Enumerate instances from your own 
observation or from those mentioned in the 
text in which parents have misjudged the 
actions of their children. See pages 8-9. 

3. Name some of the acts of persons 





which the newer psychology helps us to 
understand. See pages 12-15. 

4. Nervous fears have been traced back 
to harmful impressions made in early child- 
hood. From your own experience do you 
know this to be true? See page 14. 


Cuarpter I~THE GREATEST THING IN 
THE WORLD—Love 

1. Our author states, ““The Newer Psy- 
chology teaches us that Love is the greatest 
thing in the world.” Not only psychologists 
hold this to be true, but also spiritual 
leaders. Paul, the great religious teacher, 
said, “But now abideth Faith, Hope, Love, 
these three; and the greatest of these is 
Love.” Henry Drummond elaborates this 
theme in an address entitled, ““The Greatest 
Thing in the World.” (To leader—lf 
possible have a member review this 
address. ) 

2. “Love is a vast, primal force having 
many phases, many aspects, many stages.” 
Explain. See page 4. 

3. The author names many stages in the 
development of love; sensation of muscular 
well being, self-love, love of parents, 
love of other relatives, early adolescent 
love, love of mate. Explain how each of 
these stages. contributes to the complete 
love life of the individual. See pages 7-8. 

4. When emotional development _be- 
comes arrested, a “fixation” results. What 
do we mean by a “fixation?” See page 9. 


CHAPTER II 
CHAPTER II—THE GREATEST DANGER IN 
OUR LIVES—ArreEsTED DEVELOPMENT 
1. Two ways in which a child may 
suffer a fixation are: First, by being denied 
an opportunity to live through a normal 
experience; Second, by over emphasizing 
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or prolonging an emotional stage. See 
pages 12-13. From your own observation 
and from* the author’s citdtion, give ex- 
amples of each. 

2. Have you seen a child stand before 
the mirror making faces at himself? What 
stage of development has the child reached? 
Should he receive reproof for his pastime? 

3. We retain something of each of the 
emotional tones from the successive love 
stages. Describe some of these. See pages 
15-16. 

4. What are some of the evil results of 
lack of mother love?; too much mother 
love? See pages 17-23. 

5. Why may a son be jealous of the 
affection of the father for the mother? See 
pages 24-25. 

6. Explain why a daughter may have a 
father fixation. See pages 26-27. What is 
the danger of such a relation? 

7. Why may intense friendship between 
voung people of the same sex, occasionally 
arrest further love development? See pages 
27-32. 
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REFERENCES 

Cabot, Ella Lyman—Seven Ages of 
Childhood: Chapter XVIII, First Love; 
Chapter XXIII, Preparation for Mar- 
riage. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $2.75. 

Cleveland, Elizabeth — Training the 
Toddler. See “The Dangers in Excessive 
Affection.” Pages 92-94. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $2.00. 

Cosgrave, Jessica G.—Mothers and 
Daughters. Chapter 1X, Romantic Love— 
The Danger of Fixations. George H. 
Doran Co., N. Y. Price, $1.50. 

Gray, A. Herbert—Men, Women, and 
God. Chapter III, Love. Doran, N. Y. 
Price, $1.50. 

Groves, E. R.—Social Problems of the 
Family. See “Fixations,” pages 221-225. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Wickes, Frances G.—The Inner Life of 
Childhood. Chapter IV, Adolescence. D. 
Appleton and Co., N .Y. Price, $3.00. 








Study Program II 


This is the first of a series of outlines based on 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


BY LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE 








CHAPTER I—THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Note.—Take five minutes to write out quali- 
fications for a new set of parents. Compare 
and discuss answers. ‘Tabulate a composite 
list on the blackboard. 


Functions of the Family: 


First, BloLoGicAL: The main function of 
the primitive family was biological, to 
carry on the race. As the family grew 
more complex it came to have other func- 
tions. (To leader—Ask-.some member to 
report on “Social Problems of the Family,” 
by E. R. Groves. Chapter 1, The Social 
Significance of the Family.) 

Second, EpucaTIONAL: In the life of 
the race, the family was the first and for a 


time, the only educational institution. Why 
did schools come into existence to replace a 
part of the educational function of the 
family? See page 7. See also E. R. Groves’ 
“Social Problems and the Family.” Chap- 
ter XVI, Education and the Family. 

Since the family has the child in the 
early impressionable years, what educa- 
tional advantage does the home have over 
the school? See pages 8-9. 

What would be the probable effect upon 
the child, if the family were to surrender 
its educational function? See page 8. 

Third, Morav: Why does a small group 
such as we find in the family, best provide 
for the development of character? How 
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may the school and the state supplement 
the training of the home? See page 10. 

Fourth, SoctaL: How has the social 
function of the family changed in the last 
50 years? What is still left to the family? 
“As the family gives more of the child’s 
life to the outside world the business of 
the family is not to duplicate the service of 
other organizations, but to supplement and 
unify their work by fellowshipping with 
the child, stimulating and directing him 
and interpreting life for him.” See E. R. 
Groves’ “The Drifting Home.” Chapter 
III, What Can the Family Do? 

Fifth, Rexicious: “It is the privilege 
and responsibility of the parent to interpret 
God to his children in terms of his own 
character.”” When children were told of 
“an angry and avenging God,” what posi- 
tion did the father occupy in the house- 
hold? In the ideal family where love and 
good fellowship prevail, what is likely to 
be the children’s concept of God? See 
pages 12-13. 

THE CuiLp Is THE CENTER OF THE 
FamMILy—Has the family as an institution 
outlived its usefulness? See page 14. “In 
spite of the mistakes and failures of 
married people, the institution of marriage 
will endure because it is built not on con- 
venience or coercion, but on human crav- 
ing.” See E. R. Groves’ “Social Problems 
of the Family.” Chapter IV, 
Need of the Family. 

See questions, page 15. 


Human 


CHAPTER II—THE MODERN HOME 
ITS PERPLEXITIES 
THE CHANGING Home. In what re- 
spects are the homes richer today than they 
were a generation ago?; in what respects, 
poorer? See page 17. 


AND 


Conditions Which Cause the Perplexities of the 
Modern Home: 
First, TRANSFER OF INDUSTRY FROM 
THE HoME TO Factory AND OFFICE. 
(a) Tell of the changes in the home 
due to the. industrial revolution. See page 


19. 


(b) What ill effects have come to many 
homes because of the factory system? See 


page 20. 





(c) When homes were centers of indus- 
try, what benefits did the children derive 
from these common occupations, which 
they fail to obtain today? See pages 21-23. 


Second, THE MAssING OF THE Popvu- 
LATION IN CITIES. 

(a) What percent of our people live in 
cities ? 

(b) If you livg in the city, describe the 
conditions which you feel hamper the liv- 
ing of a wholesome family life; what are 
the advantages? If you live in the country, 
what are the advantages? disadvantages? 


Third, THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF 
LIFE. 

(a) How can we in the home combat 
the evil influences of the commercialization 
of the amusements? See pages 26-27. 


Fourth, THe CHANGING STATUS OF 
Women. 

(a) Since the status of women has 
changed, how has this increased her respon- 
sibilities? See page 28. 

Fifth, THe CHANGING CHARACTER OF 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 

(a) Compare the patriarchal type of 
authority with parental control of today. 
See pages 29-30. 

By way of review, name the conditions 
which cause the perplexities of the modern 
home. 

See questions, page 31. 
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E. R. Groves, Social Problems of the 
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Pa. Price, $2.50. 
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Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York. 
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nam’s Sons, New York. Dr. Weigle’s “The 
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have been chosen for their fitness to follow the 
work of last year. Those who wish to pursue 
further the study of “Wholesome Childhood,” 
“Mothers and Children,’ and “The Problems 
of Childhood” may secure mimeographed copies 
of the study outlines based on these books, 
from the office of the CHILD WELFARE MaAGa- 
ZINE. Price, 20 cents per set. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


IRED children are 

of three kinds, say 

Max and Grete 
Seham’ in The Tired 
Child (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott, $2.00). 
There are those who 
those who are tired be- 
have too much to do, and 
those who are tired because of wrong habits 
of living. After prolonged research carried 
on in schools and clinics, the Doctors 
Seham have presented a study of the cause, 
effects and remedies of chronic fatigue in 
children. ‘They begin by showing the 
standard up to which a normal child 
should measure in height, weight and 
physical and mental growth. The next 
step is to find out, in case a child falls 
below this standard, the reason for his dis- 
ability. The cause may be malnutrition, 
eye strain, poor hearing, or some other 
physical defect. If after the defect is 
remedied the adverse condition persists, 
there are tests that may be applied to find 
out whether his power for work is de- 
pleted, and whether his habits of living are 
harmful. 

The authors emphasize the important 
relation between nervousness and fatigue, 
between fatigue and poor posture, lack of 
sufficient sleep and the right kind of food. 
They plead for quieter, more systematic 
homes, for more comfortable seats in 
school-rooms, for more careful medical in- 
spection, for more play of the right kind. 
They have had experience with the ambi- 
tious parent, the ignorant parent, the 
superstitious parent, the selfish parent, and 
for the earnest parent seeking guidance. 
They have made out a good set of maxims. 
The value of the book is enhanced by a table 
giving a daily schedule of rational habits for 
school children, and a food chart. Finally, 
there is another warning—the tired mother 
invariably raises tired children. 





are born tired, 
cause they 


The book is furnished with reference 
lists and could easily form the basis of a 
study course on both the cure and the 
prevention of chronic fatigue in children. 

* * * 

Frances G. Wickes’ study in analytical 
psychology called The Inner World of 
Childhood (New York: D. Appleton Co., 
$3.00), is based on the theories of Carl 
Jung. Jung’s psychology rests on the theory 
of “repressed memories” of many kinds, 
which have been pushed down into the un- 
conscious because of their painful associa- 
Such “repressed memories” work 
dangerously unless they are dragged into 
the light and faced fairly. 

Jung acknowledges a greater number of 
instincts in the unconscious than Freud or 
Adler, the former with his theory of re- 
pressed sexual memories, the latter with 
his theory of the ego instinct and inferiority 
complex. 

As Mrs. Wickes says of Jung we may 
say of this book of hers, “He realized that 
two men could look upon the same phe- 
nomenon and see totally different things 
and that this showed inherent differences 
in the psychological processes of the investi- 
gators themselves.” 


tions. 


So the reader, not being an investigator, 
still may wonder which psychologist, : 
any, is right, and may feel like saying, 
modern slang, “Ask it why!” 

Nevertheless Mrs. Wickes has written 
a remarkably clear and intelligent treatise 
on Jung’s psychology as applied to children 
and has brought home to parents, seeking 
for light about their children, a wholesome 
and bitter truth which transcends any 
school of psychology,—that parents must 
know their own inner life if they would 
know their children. 

* * & 


A handful of pleasant books for children 
has come from E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
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York. Sarah’s Dakin, ($2.00), by Mabel L. A Merry-Go-Round of Modern Tales 
Robinson, author of the “Little Lucia” by Caroline D. Emerson, with pictures by 
books, is a story about a thirteen-year-old Lois Lenski ($2.00) is full of jolly tales 
girl and her wonderful collie dog. for young children. Miss Emerson, who is 
The Allens and Aunt Hannah by Clara a teacher at the Brearley School, out of 
D. Pierson ($2.00), about a jolly old farm- long experience with children, writes im- 
house, is written for children from 8 to 12. aginative stories about everyday life. 


























Gladstone P.-T. A. Orchestra 


BY MRS. TOM FORRESTER 


Two years ago, at an executive board meeting the idea occurred to one of our 
members that an orchestra composed of members of our circle would add zest and 
create a new interest in our association. We asked for volunteers and we finally 
secured four instruments. The members are: Mrs. Tom Forrester, cornet; Mrs. 
E. A. Cummins, violin; Miss M. Lowry violin; Mrs. H. E. Hamm, pianist. Miss 
Lowry is a teacher at the Gladstone School and Mrs. Hamm is president of the asso- 
ciation this year, 1927. 

It has been hard to be always prepared with pieces and has meant much hard 
work, but it seems to help in our meetings and we know we have enjoyed the com- 
panionship and practice together. We have tried in our selections to play only the 
good things and in our small way to keep the finer music always before us. 

This is the first organization of this kind ever started in Parent-Teacher work, as 
far as we know, and we are proud to think that Gladstone School, Kansas City, 


Missouri, could be foremost in a movement so fine as this and worthy of duplication 
in other associations wherever the talent can be found. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


A 
FAMILY: 
J “The Bugle Call” (Jackie Coogan 
Claire Windsor)—Metro-Goldwyn. 6. 
“Fireman Save My Child” (Wallace Beery 


and 


and Raymond Hatton)—Paramount Famous 
Lasky. 6. 
“For Ladies Only” (Jaqueline Logan and 


John Bowers)—Columbia Pictures. 6. 

“His Dog” (Joseph Schildkraut and Julia 
Faye)—Pathé Exchange, Inc. 7. 

“The Irresistible Lover” (Norman Kerry and 
Lois Moran)—Universal. 7. 

“Naughty Nanette” (Viola Dana and Edward 
Brownell)—Film Booking Office. 5. 

J “The Rough Riders” (Frank Hopper as 
Col. Roosevelt)—Paramount Famous Lasky. 10. 

“Smile Brothers Smile” (Jack Mulhall and 
Dorothy Mackail)—First National. 7. 

* “Stark Love’ (Forrest James and 
Mundy)—Paramount Famous Lasky. 6. 

“White Pants Willie’ (Johnny Hines 
Leila Hyams)—First National. 7. 


Helen 


and 


“Wolf’s Trail’ (Police Dog Story)—Uni- 
versal. 5. 

B 
“The Hour of Reckoning” (John Ince and 


Grace Darmond)—John Ince Prod. 5. 
“Not for Publication” (Ralph Ince and Jola 
Mendez)—R. C. Pictures Corp. 7. 
“The Silent Avenger” (Thunder, 
Marvel Dog”’)—Lumas Film Corp. 6. 
“Thumbs Down” (Creighton Hale and Lewis 
Boyd)—Sterling Prod., Inc. 5. 


“The 


WESTERNS: 
“Painted Ponies” (Hoot Gibson)—Universal. 
6. 
“Running Wild” (W. C. Fields and Mary 
Brian)—Paramount Famous Lasky. 7. 
“Skedaddle Gold” (Wally Wales and Betty 


Baker)—Pathe Exchange, Inc. 5. 


A 
ADULTs: 


“Alias the Deacon” (Jean Hersholt and June 
Marlowe)—Universal. 7. 





“The Devil’s Saddle’ (Ken Maynard and 
Kathleen Collins)—First National. 6. 
“The Gingham Girl’ (Lois Wilson and 


George K. Arthur)—Film Booking Office. 7. 


“The Heart of Maryland” (Dolores Costello 
and Jason Robards)—Warner Bros. 7. 


“The Last Outlaw” (Gary Cooper and Betty 
Jewel)—Paramount Famous Lasky. 6. 


“Man Power” (Richard Dix and Mary 
Brian)—Paramount Famous Lasky. 6. 
*“Seventh Heaven” (Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell)—Fox Film Corp. 12. 
B 
“Beauty Shoppers” (Mae Busch and Doris 


Hill)—Tiffany Prod. 6. 
“Clancy’s Kosher Wedding” (George Sidney 
and Sharon Lynn)—Film Booking Office. 6. 
“Judgment of the Hills” (Virgina Valli and 
Frankie Darro)—R. C. Pictures Corp. 7. 


SHORT REELS (Collegian Series) : 
“The Cinder Path” 
versal. 2. 


“Flashing Oars” (George Lewis)—Universal. 
- 


(George Lewis)—Uni- 


“The Winning Five’ (George Lewis)—Uni- 
versal. 2. 


COMEDIES: 


“Winging Round Europe” 
Travelogue )—Pathé. 1. 


(Will Rogers 


-Especially recommended. 

A—Good. 

b—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 
J—Juveniles 

Figure to right indicates number of reels. 


Lessons 


BY VIOLA MERRITT LYLE 


E sigh about our vanished youth, and urge the girls and boys to seize each day 


some precious truth, nor loiter with their toys. 


This world’s a school, we 


grimly say, for better worlds to come; and while the young things laugh and 


play we waste our time by feeling glum. 
heaven’s final test; not kind nor loving yet; our task is poorly done, at best. 


We are not ready now, I fear, to pass 


If we 


are still in school ourselves and have “exams” to pass, we ought to work as hard as 


those in the beginner's class. 


We who are older can’t sit back and scold the younger 


set. This life is youth, we're still in school, with some hard lessons yet. Since we're 
not graduated, how the Master on His throne must wish we'd mind our books, and 


let that younger class alone! 
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National Office Notes 


BY FLORENCE 


National Executive Secretary 


AN you imagine a worse combination 

than this? Inside this room the office 

notes must be written for the September 
issue of the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE and 
outside a radio is proclaiming the progress of 
the Dempsey-Sharkey fight! What a mixture— 
child welfare and fighting! As the writer is 
not interested in the fight but only irritated by 
the noise, she will try to seal her ears and tell 
you about the courses at Columbia this summer. 
The course opened on Monday, July 11, 1927, 
with 84 registered for the first class and 12 for 
the second. You may remember that this course 
is designed to acquaint its members with the 
approved plans of procedure in organizing and 
conducting the best types of parent-teacher 
associations, legitimate fields of work, and 
appropriate activities. Many educators are in- 
terested in the work of ‘local associations but 
are unacquainted with approved methods of 
procedure in organizing and developing them. 
Assigned readings, group studies and reports 
were required. An exhibit of the many varie- 
ties of free, published helps furnished by the 
state and National Congress, of the national 
literature of co-operating organizations, and a 
poster and chart display were open to students 
in education, to superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and parents. 

Twenty-four states were represented, New 
York leading with 13, Michigan following with 
8, Alabama and Pennsylvania tying with 5 
each for third place, and Ohio, Oklahoma and 
Missouri for fourth place with 4 each. 


Among the parent-teacher people registered 
were a state president, a state district chair- 


man, a county council chairman, and several 
local chairmen. Twenty-six members of the 
class had had no parent-teacher experience, 


while the remainder had worked from one to 
eighteen years in associations. 


In the professional group were seven super- 
intendents, an assistant professor and a teacher 
from state teachers colleges, a principal and a 
teacher from normal schools, three rural super- 
visors, a primary supervisor, a_ kindergarten 
director, 8 high school principals, 2 junior high 
school principals, 15 elementary school princi- 
pals, an assistant principal, 17 high school 
teachers, 4 junior high school teachers, 2 deans 
of girls in high schools, 1 principal 
teacher ‘of demonstration schools, 
high school physics department, 


and 1 
the head of a 
11 grade and 


kindergarten teachers and_ several college 
students. 
You would all have enjoyed seeing the 


unique and artistic books of literature prepared 


V. WATKINS 





by the various members of the group. All were 
good but most of them were excellent. 


The exhibit of material, graphs and charts 
was unusually interesting this year, especially 
the charts sent from the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington showing illiteracy and child-labor 
statistics. Special mention should be made of 
the colored maps sent from the Bureau which 
showed facts concerning the hours of labor, 
etc., in the various states. The National Child 
Welfare Association posters were also much 
appreciated. 


The day a local association was organized 
the committee had commandeered a _ portable 
organ and the meeting opened with a parent- 


teacher song which was sung with a will. The 
by-laws proved an obstacle not easily sur- 
mounted but after the discussion all present 


realized the need for a careful consideration 
of the by-laws before the meeting by a com- 
mittee which really would adapt those sug- 
gested in the handbook to the local needs. 


One group made a study of the objections to 
parent-teacher associations most often raised, 
and answered them most completely. This re- 
port aroused much favorable comment and did 
much to show those unfamiliar with the work 
how to meet this common emergency. 


The second course given this year for the 
first time included a study of parent-teacher 
projects and the giving of instruction to pre- 
pare those taking it for teaching the subject in 
normal schools, colleges, and universities. Each 
member of the group was expected to have had 
at least a working knowledge of the parent- 
teacher field, and two years of actual experi- 
ence in active work in a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. Students were required to work out 
several projects, to do assigned readings, to 
give reports, etc. The course was open to 


students of education and to parent-teacher 
workers. The demand for instructors in state 
normal schools, colleges, and universities to 


conduct parent-teacher courses has become so 
great that the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has been unable to supply the 
number needed and so this course was planned 
to train teachers to give such courses. It is 
hard to tell which project considered was the 
most interesting. Perhaps the planning of a 
one-week’s course which might be expanded 
into a three- or a six-weeks’ course will prove 
most practical when entering the teaching field. 


At the time of writing, the course is not yet 
over but the students are clamoring for a six- 
weeks’ course so that more extended projects 
may be undertaken. 
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For Parent-Teacher Associations 


Programs for One Year Based on the Work of 
the National Departments 


PREPARED BY MRS. EARL L. MORRIS 


Manager, National Bureau of Program Service 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL—II 


SEPTEMBER 


The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Rela- 
tion to the School. 

Conduct a School of Instruction; history, ob- 
ject, aims, and accomplishments of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

See National leaflets, Schools of Instruction 
for Parent-Teacher Associations. 

History, Organization and Program of Serv- 
ice. 

Reasons and Objects. 

Handbook, pp. 6-13, 48. 


OCTOBER 
How the Parent-Teacher Association Can Aid 
the School. Survey of school needs, local prob- 
lems, membership drive. 
NOVEMBER 
Better Conditions for Teachers. 


See National Leaflet, School Education, 
Topic I. 

DECEMBER 
State Equalization Funds. 
See National Leaflet, School Education, 
Topic II. 

JANUARY 
Equal Educational Opportunity. 
See National Leaflet, School Education, 
Topic III. 

FEBRUARY 


What the Parent-Teacher Association Has 
Done for the Schools. Founders’ Day Program. 

See National Leaflets, History and Significance 
of Child Welfare Day. 

Memorial Tribute to the Founders. 

The Candle Lighting Ceremony. The Gift 
Bearers. 

MARCH 


Legislation Needed for Schools. 

See School Laws. 

National Leaflets, Legislation: Six Public Wel- 
fare Issues. Law Enforcement Leaflet. (5 cents.) 


APRIL 


Kindergarten Extension. 

The Influence of the Kindergarten on Our 
Public School System. 

See National Leaflet, Kindergarten Exten- 
sion. 

Send to International Kindergarten Union for 
leaflets. Address 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


MAY 


Visual Education, or Motion Pictures of Edu- 
cational Value. 

See National Leaflets, Motion Pictures: Ques- 
tionnaire. Motion Pictures: Summary. 


KNOW THE CHILD—II 


HEALTH 


September 


Summer Round-Up. (CHILD WELFARE MaAGa- 
ZINE, February, 1927, page 260.) 

Child Hygiene. 

Mental Hygiene. 

Physical Education. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


October 


Safety. Special Program Service, “Safety,” 
“Street and Highway Safety,” “Safety in Home, 
School and Community.” 

National leaflet, Safety. 


EDUCATION 


November 
Education Week. National leaflet, School 
Education. 
Art. National leaflet, Pictures in Home and 
School. 
Music. National leaflet, Music in Home and 
School. 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
December 


Recreation. National leaflet, A Recreation 
Program. 


January 
Thrift. National leaflet, Thrift Education. 


February 
Citizenship. CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, Feb- 
ruary, 1927, page 265. 
March 


Juvenile Protection. National leaflet, An Out- 
line for Parent-Teacher Associations, pages 
4, 11. 


HOME SERVICE 
April 
Spiritual Training. 
Humane Education Week. 
May 


Children’s Reading. National leaflet, Chil- 
dren’s Reading. 








